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THE OUTLOOK. 


At the time of going to press the deepest anxiety 
prevails regarding the President. The condition of 
the -wound remains favorable, but his stomach has 
refused to retain food, the motion of his pulse has 


been greatly accelerated—trising as high as 130—and’ 


his general state is one of extreme debilitation. Un- 
less the unfavorable symptoms can be speedily 
checked there is grave reason to apprehend the worst. 


It is a hopeless and useless task to endeavor to 
understand and interpret the various amendments 
and cross-amendments to the Land Billin the Eng- 
lish Parliament. In fact, that Bill practically dis- 
possesses a landed aristocracy of its traditional rights 
in land which it neither occupies nor cultivates ; and 
the aristocracy, which is in a minority in the Com. 
mons but in an overwhelming majority in the Lords, 
resists the change. Under the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury, whose career has proved his capability as 
& sharp debater and his incapacity as a practical 
Statesman, the House of Lords insists on changes in 
the Bill which deprive it of its real efficacy to give 
Stability to the tenant in possession ; and returns the 
Bill to the House of Commons, in the language of 
the “Pall Mall Gazette,” ‘maimed and impaired.” 
The House of Commons, under the leadership of Mr. 
Gladstone, insists on the Bill substantially as pro- 
Posed by the Government and perfected by the 
House. Committees of Conference have been ap- 
Pointed, 

_ Suffer the Bill to be seriously weakened’; and- either 
the House of Lords will be compelled td” yield to the 
Commons; or the whole measure will be suffered to 
‘Svait the Fall session of Parliament, and the radicals 

| Will avail themselves of the resistance offered by the 


It is certain that the Government will not | 


House of Lords to the popular will to agitate for 
a radical change in that body. The Bill as passed 
practically takes from the landlord his absolute con- 
trol of the estate, and makes him a “sleeping part- 
ner” with the tenant, a capitalist whois entitled to 
receive a certain proportion of the profits by way of 
interest on his capital, the profits to be fixed by an 
impartial court on the application of either party, 
and who is entitled to prevent waste or impairment 
of his property by appeal to the courts, but who can 
neither evict a tenant, nor impair a tenant’s right, 
nor raise his rent, except by the enant’s consent or 
the court’s approval. 


Thanks to the Roman Catholic clergy of France, 
the Republicans appear to be closing up their divided 
ranks, and to be presenting a common front to what 
they regard as a common foe. Hitherto the opposi- 
tion to Republicanism from the clergy has been to 
a considerable extent covert. In the present election 
the bishops and clergy are openly siding against the 


/government, and in some districts are electioneer- 


ing for reaetionary candidates with more zeal than 
discretion. Their action is much more likely to 
strengthen than to weaken Republicanism. The 
rumored quarrel, if there was one, between Jules 
Ferry and Gambetta is apparently healed; the for- 
mer has made a stirring speech, urging the union of 
all Republicans under a common leader and on a 
common platform, which is not unreasonably inter- 
preted to be a practical declaration of allegiance to 
M. Gambetta; the latter, on the other hand, has, in 
a two hours’ eloquent speech, indignantly repudiated 
the accusation of aiming at dictatorship, and de- 
clared himself a ‘‘servant of democracy.” ‘The re- 
fusal of government to interfere with a monster 
meeting of ‘‘reds”’ in Paris, where socialistic theories 
were openly avowed and defended with a freedom 
quite novel for France, may be regarded as a bid for 
radical votes; at all events it will have the effect 
to conciliate the radical wing. France now pays 
$10,000,000 yearly in salaries to prelates and clergy. 


‘| The vote of the late Chamber of Deputies of $50,000 
toward the salaries of Jewish - ministers of religion 


shows how Catholic and un-Roman the legislative 
body is coming to. be. Nine-tenths of the French 
people are professed Catholics ; but a considerable 


Pply because they think some religion is necessary 
to the State, not because they personally acknowledge 
allegiance to the Pope ; and nothing could do more 
to accelerate the entire separation of Church and 
State, and the throwing of the Church upon the 
voluntary contributions of the faithful for its sup- 
port, than the spectacle of a clerical order paid by a 
Republic using all its powers to destroy the Repub- 
lic and restore the ancient monarchy. 


While some Americans are deploring the universal- 
ity of the right of suffrage in this country, Italy has 
added more than 3,000,000 to her voting popula- 
tion by the action of the Suffrage Bill, adopted by 
the Chamber of Deputies at its last session, which 
has just gone into effect. Heretofore, out of a 
population of 30,000;000, not more than 60,000 per- 
sons were entitled to vote for representatives to the 
national legislative body, and of these less than 
one-half have been in the habit of exercising the 
right. The sharp struggle between the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals in 1876, the hardest-fought politi- 
cal battle since popular institutions were adopted in 
Italy, called out only 62 per cent. of the entire vote 
of the kingdom. Under the new law, all males of 
twenty-one years of age who can sign their names 
are entitled to registry on the voting lists, so that 
Italy becomes in a larger and more comprehensive 
sense than ever before a popular government. The 


practical working of the new bill will be watched 


proportion of these support Catholic institutions sim-: 


with great ingerest, one serious obstacle in the 


path of national development in Italy having been 
heretofore the apathy of the people in the exercise 
of their political rights. Other difficulties are the 
weakness of political opinions, and the absence of 
anything like party organization, or, in fact, of the 
party idea. The popular representatives are divided 
by no radical antagonisms, but simply by the de 
grees of their adhesion to popular institutions. The 
Clerical party, under the direction of the clergy, 
having been excluded from politics, the legislative 
body is made up almost entirely of Republicans ; the 
Right including the doctrinaires who hold more to 
abstract political principles, and the Left being 
composed of the advanced radicals. The absence 
of parties makes it impossible to consolidate political 
sentiment behind any ministry, and a change of 
opinion on the part of a few individuals may over- 
throw a ministry on an hour’s notice, 


The conversion of the Sandwich Islands to Chris- 
tianity has not prevented an actual decrease in native 
population ; due partly, perhaps, to the adoption of 
civilized customs more rapidly than the body could 
adapt itself to them, but far more to the importation 
of those vices which seem to be peculiar to Christian 
commerce : opium eating, and drinking and licentious- 
ness. King Kalakaua, whose recent visit to the United 
States our readers may remember, is now on a trip 
to Europe ; not, as already reported, to find a pur- 
chaser for the Sandwich Islands, as though it were 
his private house lot, but to secure immigration to 
it of a kind calculated to develop its industries and 
and promoteits prosperities. It is curious that Ameri- 
cans should be afraid of immigrants, when every 
other land desires them. 


The ‘‘New York Times” gives some interesting 
facts tending to elucidate a truth of which over- 
worked Americans would do well to take note; 
namely, that too many hours of labor as surely im- 
pair productive industry as too few. Massachusetts 
is the only ten-hour State in the Eastern cluster of 
textile districts, but the production there, per loom, 
per spindle, or per man, is not less than in other 
States, nor are wages less. A number of mills have 
actually reduced to ten and yet, paying the same 
wages as in the neighboring eleven-hour mills, have 
found their product and their profit satisfactory and 
not reduced by the change. A manager whose 
cotton mill was running thirteen hours a day, and 
producing 90,000 yards of cloth a week, persuaded 
the directors to allow a reduction to eleven hours, 
and the weekly production rose to 120,000. In 
Switzerland similar results are reported. One mill 
reduced to ten hours and the“ owners were surprised 
to find that tae amount of wages paid by the piece 
remained the same as it had been under eleven hours, 
Another added an hour to the twelve and the in- 


creased production hardly paid for the light. Work 


with a fresh brain, a cheery heart and a vigorous 
body always pays better than work with an exhausted 
brain, a depressed heart and a worn-out body. — 


The Civil Service Reformers have been holding a 
convention in Boston, presided over by George Will- 


iam Curtis. The most important action taken wasa 


‘resolution recommending the organization of -reform 
associations in every Congressional district; the 
most important, because further agitation is the first 
condition of final reform. The first thing to do in 
correcting any public evil is to arouse public atten- 
tion to it; and at last the public is beginning to rub 
its sleepy eyes and to ask, wonderingly, what all this 
disturbance is about. The truth is that, even now, 
not more than two jn ten are very earnestly interest- 


| ed in the subject of office-holding, and one of the two 
is interested to preserve the present system because 
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by it he either helps to keep an office or to get one, 
The discussion thus far has not thrown much light 
on methods, but it is arousing the national interest 
and forming the national will, and where there’s a 
will there’s a way. Carl Schurz has large faith in com- 
petitive examinations and fixity of tenure. Competi- 


_ tive examination will serve to shut out incompetents in 


great centers such as Washington and New York, but 
never could be applied to petty offices in the Postal 
or Internal Revenue Departments in country dis- 
tricts. It would not insure good men, and would 
often virtually exclude them, in communities where 
the best men will not become applicants. Senator 
Dawes suggests that while others ‘‘ devote themselves 
exclusively to praying for the millennium,” the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet might do something toward re- 
form by adopting the method in vogue in all great 
businesses of graded responsibility, the President 
holding each Cabinet officer responsible for the ad- 
ministration of his department ; each Cabinet officer, 
in turn, holding the bureau heads responsible for 
results, and allowing them to appoint and remove 
their own subordinates, and cites the work of the 
Census Bureau, under General Walker, as an illus- 
tration of the efficiency of this plan. Senator Hoar 
testifies that the people of Massachusetts are not 
an office-seeking people, and that ‘‘it is almost never 
that any person applies to me for aid in obtaining 
appointment or preventing removal whose appoint- 
ment or continuance would have the slightest ef- 
fect on the political fortunes of any person or any 
party ”; and Congressman Robinson bears like tes- 
timony. ‘‘ There is a great deal of talk,” he says, ‘‘ as 
though we were all in the business of office brok- 
erage. I don’t know anything about such business 
myself; and J am loth to believe that my colleagues 
do.” All this illustrates the truth that the radical 
remedy is a change of sentiment such as will make 
that of the country resemble that of Massachusetts. 
Representative Norcross recommends that the Post- 
masters be elected. That plan has been proposed 
before. The result would be to give us a department 
without a responsible head; the country could not 
hold Postmaster James responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the Post Office if his subordinates were 
chosen for him in town-meeting. The ‘* World” ad- 
mits that President Jackson first carried the spoils 
system into effect, but traces it back to two antecedent 
causes: a law of 1820, under Jefferson, fixing the 
tenure of many Federal offices at four years, which 
gave excuse for removals; and the organization of 
the present system of nominating a President by na- 
tional conventions, which made it possible for candi- 
dates to ‘‘ fix” conventions by a liberal and wise use 
of patronage; whether it would go back to the good 
old time when a caucus of Congressmen made the 
Presidential nominations it does not say. The New 


York ‘‘ Tribune” implies that the Republican party 


cannot afford to dispense with patronage so long as 
the Democratic party employs it, and apparently is 
hopeless of reform until both the great parties can be 
induced to strike hands in a solemn contract to make 
neither removals nor appointments for party purposes, 
That is a millennium one could hardly even pray for 
with faith. On the whole, the Civil Service Reformers 
may congratulate themselves on having started a dis- 
cussion which they ought now to keep up till the 
public will gets strong enough to find a way of relief 
from the spoils system. 


STOPFORD BROOKE ON IMMOR- 
TALITY. 


VERY one who has any considerable acquaint- 
ance with contemporary religious thought 
knows that the belief in immortality is feeble among 
large classes of men. They are not men who apolo- 
gize for their disbelief or unbelief, and they are not 
exclusively men of a hard or positivistic frame of 
mind. If they deny immortality it is because they 
have somehow convinced themselves that there is in 
the belief in immortality and the demand for it a 
selfish element, and that the noblest theory of life 
has no proper place for the doctrine. 

This feeling upon the subject is much more common 
than is generally supposed, and is a feeling fraught 
with very grave and disastrous consequences to the 
religious life—all the graver for its insidiousness and 
really noble garb. Butitis the serious feeling ofserious 
men, and is to be met only by the serious discussion 
of precisely those phases of thought whence the 
feeling had its birth and gets its sustenance. General 
talk about immortality, such as serves with those 
who need no arguments for the belief, and arguments 
such as served for doubts quite different in character 


and origin, will not do here. The defects of the 
philosophy in which the present doubt has root must 
be clearly shown, and a better philosophy, at once 
affording rational and satisfactory grounds for the be- 
lief, be clearly expotnded and successfully main- 
tained. 

In the new volume of Stopford Brooke’s sermons— 
‘‘Faith and Freédom”—the most remarkable ser- 
mons are the four upon immortality, which address 
themselves directly to this important work. Of all 
living religious teachers there is none who seems to 
appreciate more delicately and justly than Stopford 
Brooke the peculiar problems of intellectual men ; 
and certainly this fundamental question of immor- 
tality has nowhere of late been discussed in a manner 
so well calculated to meet the doubts borne in upon 
finer minds by so much in the present movements of 
our science, and of very deep streams in our social 
life, as in these sermons, 

Mr. Brooke discusses chiefly the reasons for the 
prevalence of doubts of immortality among the best 
minds and among scientific men ; but he also exam- 
ines the general conditions of our present life, which 
easily and naturally explain the prevalence of despair 
or carelessness upon the subject in very large and 
various classes of society. This disbelief is common 
in large classes of young men, who, in the intensity 
of youthful ardor, have over-strained themselves. 
They have been so full of life that they have drawn 
upon it too much and drained the source dry, and 
they forget, in their weariness and exhaustion, that 
life is torment simply because life has been misused. 
It arises in others, and these chiefly business men, from 
the disease of unceasing work. They have made 
machines of themselves, and all joy and beauty and 
ground for spiritual appeals have vanished out of 
them, It arises in the case of a number of cultivated 
young men from the depression of failure. Mr. 
Brooke, in this connection, discusses with rare insight 
the conditions of our present literary life, and, in 
‘particular, the enervating effect of much in‘ the 
atmosphere of the universities, and of a refined cult- 
ure, not balanced by creative power and the train. 
ing which enables a man to do the rough work of the 
world. A disgust of life ensues when these critical 
second and third rate men, too well educated not 
to see that the work which they do is not great 
work, nor very good work, realize that they can never 
reach their ideals. They cease to act, and bury 
themselves in their learned and artistic leisure, and 
the inaction in which they live takes away the desire to 
live again, for it takes away the foodof life. The mere 
sesthetic life tends toa belief in annihilation, because 
it saps a stern and energetic manliness. Its devotion 
to beauty for beauty’s sake alone blurs the sharp- 
ness of the lines which divide right and wrong. 
Pain, strong effort, the struggle of doubt, the labor 
to find answers to great problems, such as this of 
immortality, become bitter and distressful, and are 
declined, and the matter is ignored. 

One reason for the rejection of immortality Mr. 
Brooke believes to be the selfish theory of religious 
life, which said that we are to do good in order to be 
rewarded, and to avoid evil lest we should be punished, 
and against which men rose in revolt, declaring that 
according to it the desire of immortal life was a selfish 
desire, and proposing, as an escape from this selfish- 
ness, that men should live a noble life without hopes 
for the future. ‘*‘ Wewill be true to our sense of right 
and wrong; we will do what we can to help the race; 
we will have our immortality in the memories of the 
future, or in the ‘ Being of Humanity.’” The object- 
ors set this forth as the highest form of self-sacrifice, 

This brings Mr. Brooke to what is perhaps the 
most interesting and valuable, as it is certainly the 
most passionate part of his discussion. If that were 
really the Christian doctrine, which these men say, 
they would do well in denying it, and we might be 
driven to accept their fine-sounding theory of self- 
sacrifice. But we meet it, says Mr. Brooke, first by 
a blunt contradiction of the false representation of 
Christianity from which it hasesprung as a reaction. 
Christianity urges us to avoid evil, lest we should 
become unlike God, in whose image we are and whose 
temple we become. It takes us out of self and 
makes our life consist in living in God and, because 
he lives in all the race, in living through him in 
the interests and lives of all our brother men. If 
the rewards declared by Christianity were material, 
if they belonged in any way to the selfish part of 
our nature, then there might be ground to say that 
their introduction had a tendency to produce selfish. 
feeling. But if they have to do with that part of our 
being which lives by the denial of self, to long after 
them is the high duty of the soul, God says, ‘‘Do 


good, and you are rewarded.” How? By an in. 
creased power of doing good. Is it-selfish to desire 
that?. ‘Love God, love your brother-men with all 
your heart, and you shall be rewarded.” _ How? By 
deeper capability of loving. The true statement of 
the doctrine of rewards at once dissipates this accusa- 


tion of selfishness, Todo good and tothink of the 


‘reward of being loved by God’and of becoming more 
like to God is no more a selfish life than to spend 
one’s whole life for one’s country, and to rejoice in 
the idea of being loved by one’s country and becom- 
ing more worthy of her love, is selfish for the high- 
hearted soldier. 

The desire of life itself is not selfish ; it is a natural 
appetite of the human spirit. No one is so absurd 
as to say that the desire of food, when we are hungry, 
is a selfish desire. The desire of knowledge for the 
sake of knowing is not a selfish desire ; it is a noble 
appetite of the intellect. And a desire of life is the 
most natural appetite of the spirit, and we are in 
desperate peril of becoming truly selfish when we 
crush it, or caricature it, or attempt to live without 
it. Indeed, that is often the result, and those who, 
on the fantastic ground of the selfishness of this 
passion, seek to deprive the race of one of the mighty 
hopes which make us men, become as self-involved 
as self-righteous and as self-conceited as the Simeon 
Stylites of the poet. Aiming at the utter denial of 
self, they arrive at the utter assertion of self. 

This result follows, because the self-sacrifice put 
forward by these theorists is not self-sacrifice at all, 
but the immolation of the best and most aspiring 
part of our nature. They give up what is good, and 
call it self-sacrifice. We want clearer notions of self- 
sacrifice, says Mr. Brooke. It is not self-sacrifice to 
crucify a high idea, It is not self-sacrifice to sur- 
render our conscience though we might save a whole 
nation by doing so. It is not self-sacrifice togive up 
what is true for the sake of being more true, That 
is as absurd as giving up one friend for the sake of 
being a more perfect friend to another. You do not 
gain, but lose so much of power of friendship, and 
those who surrender the hope of immortal life for 
the sake of being freed from all thought of self do 
not gain the self-sacrificing heart; they only take 
away one of the motive-powers of self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Brooke’s direct argument for immortality be- 
gins with no assumption but that of the reality of a 
command outside of ourselves which bids us do 
what is right, and supposes that we know what is 
right. But even this is an act of faith, the physicist 


may urge, and to that he objects in any shape. But | 


he forgets, says Mr. Brooke, the act of faith by 
which he himself started. He wiHed, by an impulse 
within himself, for which his educated reason can 
give no proof, to believe in the existence of a physi- 
cal world. Without that act of faith he could have 
taken no step ; yet it is as absolute an act of faith as 
that whereby we believe in God or in the reality of 
| duty. Having put in, either at the beginning or in 
the process of his work, a belief in the existence of 
Force, the physicist finds that which he was driven 
to assume confirmed at every step of the process. 
And the belief in the reality of duty, with the neces- 
sary inferences of God and immortality, solves and 
alone solves the greater part of the moral and spirit- 
ual problems of life, andis not distinctly contradicted 
by any. 


THE RECENT MONETARY CONFER. 
ENCE. | 


8 hae adjournment of the Monetary Conference at 

Paris until another year furnishes occasion for 
explaining to those of our readers who may not 
wholly comprehend it the practical object contem- 
plated by this international gathering, and the real 
interpretation of bi-metalism in a wide, interna- 
tional sense. 

Gold and silver have from the most remote times 
been the instruments of commercial exchange. In 
ancient history, as in that of our later European 
commerce, we find silver associated with gold in some 
capacity as money. The Southern and Oriental ex- 
changes were carried on in early periods, as they aré 
at the present time, in silver. India, as an instancé, 
makes her interiof'and European exchanges in silver. 
But, for several reasons, the prominent Europea 
nations, led by Great Britain and Germany, have, 
either legally or practically, ceased to coin or circulate 
silver as an instrument of home or international ¢x- 
change, giving to it the subordinate function of 4 
subsidiary coinage only. The International Mone 
tary Conference met three years ago at Paris to dis- 
cuss the broad question of giving to silver equal 


international functions with gold as an instrument of © 
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exchange. To accomplish such a result unqualified- 
ly, itis elear, would require, first, the general interna- 
tional acceptance of an arbitrary standard of valuation 
for silver in its relation to gold. France, whose 
ernment has been more interested in initiating 
these conferences than any of the others engaged 
(for reasons which we may refer to), has proposed 
the ratio of fifteen and a half of silver to one of gold 
(in weight) as a fair basis of coinage between the two 
metals, provided a bi-metallic union can be effected. 
Now—to illustrate—if such a union were to be made 
hetween the several nationalities represented in this 
Convention, and the nations thus united were each 
to enact a coinage law for silver according to the 
terms proposed, it would be plain that, in place of 
gold alone being the international medium of ex- 
change and the standard-of valuations, silver would 
take its place with gold, and perform equally with 
it the functions of an international standard measure 
of values and of exchange, and also form a part of 
the legal reserve in the domestic finances of the 
several nations. Could this result be accomplished 
bythe Bi-metallic Conference the object for which 
it has met would be realized, and Europe and the 
United States would have achieved what is meant by 
the word bi-metalism in its largest sense. There is 
sarcely a doubt but that the promoters of this 
double-standard policy would be willing to have 
initiatory steps taken by the Conference which might 
gradually lead up to the consummation of a com- 
plete result in default of being able to secure the 
yhole at once; but nothing short of the result, as 
illustrated above, would cover the full meaning of 
bimetalism. The questions are often asked, on the 
oe hand, What reasons are given in favor of the two 
metals ? and on the other, What are some of the argu- 
nents that are opposed to them? Without indicat- 
ing any opinion of our own, we may briefly answer 
such inquiries, 
First, in favor of bi-metalism, it is argued : while 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States sus- 
pended specie payments they had no use for gold, 
ud for this reason it was sufficiently abundant to 
hlfll all the functions required of it as a monetary 
wit in and between the nations who employed it as 
ihsis and reserve; but, now, since the nations 
umed have resumed specie payments, and it is 
probable that Russia and Austria will soon resume, 
the stock of gold in Europe and America will be en- 
trely inadequate to supply the new demand thus 
created, In consequence, unless the deficiency is 
supplied by silver, the stronger nations, commer- 
tially denominated the credit nations, will gradually 
absorb the gold deposits of the world, leaving the 
weaker nations without currency resources for ex- 
change and reserve. Such a contingency, it is 
argued, would cripple the world’s commerce and in- 
dustries, Furthermore, it is urged that gold pro- 
duction is rather diminishing than increasing, which, 
iftrue, must serve to accelerate the condition antici- 
pated above. This, perhaps, is the strongest philo- 
‘ophical argument in favor of bi-metalism. 

Butthere are other partial and selfish considerations 
which this agitation is due at the present time. 
France, the most solicitous promoter of bi-metalism, 
hs lost during the past year over $25,000,000 gold 
fom her national depositories, which apparently 
‘cnfirms the theory that gold drifts to the stronger 
mmercial nations; for she is weak in this particu- 

in comparison with England and the United 
States, The latter nation, it will be said, has also 
lvored bi-metalism, and she has been the great 
guiner in gold deposits ; but it must be remembered . 
that at the time of the first inception of this discus- 
ton, three years ago, the- United States was in doubt 
ther position as a commercial nation, and did not 
ticipate the sudden eminence to which she has 
ite risen as a credit nation in the world. Her self- 
th consideration now is that she is a producer of 

m $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 silver annually, 
Yhich amount it is fair to presume will increase, 
Md also that she has coined and now holds in the 

"ernment Treasury $80,000,000 of useless silver 
Yhich, by recoining into a world standard dollar in 
6vent of a bi-metallic union (which recoinage 
igress would be bound toauthorize), would give to 
‘Ta vast reserve strength in addition to her great 

d sccumulations, 


‘Metalism are, first, that silver is bulky, incon- 
cre, and, so, inadequate to the immense growth of 
Sdern exchange, Secondly, that its production is 
cor to a degree that has already lowered its _ 

ket Value, and must ultimately rule it out as a 


in 


Ou the other side, the leading arguments against | 


measure or standard of valuation, And 


lastly, that in case of a bi-metallic union, as urged, 
the tendency will be for silver-producing countries 
to hoard their silver and ship their gold; which 
would ultimately result in two distinct standards in 
the different nationalities, practically divesting gold 
of its legitimate functions, and throwing it partially 
out of relation with a portion of its realm. What- 
ever of virtue or force there may be in either or both 
of these opposing views, it is clear that the proposed 
remonetization of silver is meeting with increasing 
favor, and that but for England’s disfavor (who as 
yet, since she is the leading credit nation of Europe, 


has hardly felt the need of taking precautionary 


measures against a gold famine), substantial meas- 
ures would have been adopted at the recent Mone- 
tary Conference in behalf of the purpose for which it 
was organized. The Conference has adjourned to 
meet next year, in April, when a public sentiment in 
its favor in England, now embracing a large minority, 
may become so strong as to compel at least a more 
thorough consideration by that Power of the full 
bearings of the question involved, as well as a seri- 
ous examination of her own waning resources, in view 
of the course she has thus far pursued in this matter. 


NOTES. 


A number of our most valued contributors unite to make 
the present number of the ‘‘ Christian Union” especially at- 
tractive. Miss Jewett’s charming study of ‘‘The Quict 
Scholar” will be read with interest by all who admire her 
graceful style and delicate characterization. The paper by 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy shows, from practical experience, 
how workingmen may secure for themselves homes that are 
independent of the tenement houses and of the exactions of 
usurious money-lenders. Mr. Mortimer A. Warren, who bas 
given us before an instructive leaf ont of the schoolmaster’s 
experience, emphasizes the paramount importance of the 
home over society, and its obligations upon men and women 
everywhere. In the department of Books and Authors 
the Rev. Richard G. Greene reviews the subject of the ‘‘ Here- 
after of Sin,” as presented in two recent publications. In 
the Home columns, Sophy Winthrop discusses the subject of 
Neighborhood Codéreration” as regards laundry work. 
Eleanor Kirk contributes to the Young Folks one of her 
pleasant stories of child life the Rev. Alexander McLeod, 
of Birkenhead, England, furnishes the ‘‘Ten Minutes Ser- 
mon,” while Aunt Patience takes a larger amount of space 
than usual for her always interesting children’s letters. The 
poetic contributions to the paper are supplied by Susan 
Coolidge and Mrs. Dorr, and are in the happiest line of both 
those authors. In the illustrated supplement which ac- 
companies each number will be found an attractive article 
upor the building of a home, prepared by the contributor 
whose initials are already familiar to our readers of the 
Home department, J.T. M., which no doubt will be help 
ful to many people who are themselves engaged in the 
pleasing task of home building. 


The Society for the Encouragement of Studies at Home 
reports that 960 students ‘have been on its rolls during the 
past eight months, and that the standards have been raised 
and the requirements increased. A number of students are 
taking their fourth, fifth and sixth year’s course under its 
supervision, and one is pursuing her seventh year. Thirty- 
six of the former pupils are now among the instructors. The 
Lending Library at Boston has increased to 1055 volumes. 
The special development of the work of the society has been 
in the line of the teaching of Science, 133 students entering 
this department last year. This has proved one of the most 
stitmulating and valuable associations for the encouragement 
of study ever established in this country. It has been from 
the start under admirable management, and is doing an 
amount of good which cannot be measured in any way by 


these figures. 


Dean Stanley died as he had lived. He had made a life- 
long plea for ‘‘the non-conforming members of the Church 
of England,” and his only directions concerning his funeral 
were that a minister of the Scottish Church and one belong- 
ing to the English non-conforming bodies should be among 
his pall-bearers. Accordingly, those Churches were repre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Storey and the Rev. Dr. Steéughton. 
It was in this way that he, being dead, yet spoke in behalf of 
a United Christendom, and especially a united Protestant 
Christendom. After that, it was in order to select other 
men who should represent all shades of thought in the 
English Church, as also the cause of literature and science. 
A man cannot always tell what sort of a sermon he will 
preach at his funeral, but that of Dean Stanley was as elo- 
quent as any he had preached in his lifetime, and, what is 
more, the sincerity of it will never be doubted. 


Have you learned the secret of silence? Silence under 
injuries, when speech would breed wrath; amid discourage- 
ments when it would spread fear? Silence through well- 
doing, which speech would mar by telling; after successes, 
to trumpet which were to fail? There are times enough for 
speech ; times when silence is false, cowardly, treacherous. 


To know when to be.silent, and how to be silent, neither de- 


fiantly nor artfully, but gently, truly and strongly; a silence 
of the mouth uncontradicted by look of the face or thought 
of the heart; this is one of the finest of the fine arts, one 
of the most beautiful of the beauties of holiness. ‘‘ He shall 
not strive nor cry; neither shall any man hear his voice in 
the streets.” 


Mr. Francis Brown, Instructor in Greek and Hebrew at the 
Union Theological Seminary, will find it difficult to break 
away from his present associations so as to accept the Pro- 
fessorship of Greek at Dartmouth College, to which he has 
been recently elected. Mr. Brown is a son of President 
Brown, of Hamilton College, the first graduate of the Semi- 
nary to fill a fellowship under the new system, and a scholar 
of uncommon accomplishments and promise. His enthusi- 
asm and comprehensive knowledge of the departments to 
which he has devoted himself make him an invaluable 
teacher, and the friends of the Seminary are hoping to re- 
tain him. 


Dr. Ryle, the Bishop of Liverpool, did a very gracious 
and unexpected thing in his recent letter to the Wesleyan 
Conference, mentioned in the Religious News columns. It is 
not often that an English church dignitary speaks with such 
appreciation of the excellencies of another communion, or 
acknowledges so heartily the services which another re- 
ligious body has rendered to the common cause. Such inci- 
dents, though not of great importance in themselves, are 
happy indications of the coming time when the Spirit of 
Christ, rather than any conformity to external rituals or 
creeds, will be regarded as the common test of Christf&nity. 


The suicide of so well-balanced and clear-headed a man as 
Judge James D. Colt, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
Bench, is a severe shock and carries with it a lesson which 
people are slow to learn. Judge Colt was the last man in the 
world to take his own life in any sanemoment. The marked 
melancholy which had clouded his life for the last six months 
was an indication of incipient insanity in the form which 
most frequently ends in suicide, and when it becomes se pro- 
nounced it ought always to be promptly takenin hand like any 
other malady. Well-intentioned neglect at this stage has re- 
sulted in the destruction of many valuable lives. 


The next ecclesiastical sensation will be the trial of Dr. 
H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The Rev. Mcssrs. Jewett and 
Hatfield, who were appointed a committee of the Rock River 
Conference to formulate and prosecute charges of heresy 
against him, have performed their work. The charges are 
brief, and accuse the doctor of denying the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, denying the doctrine of the Atonement and teach- 
ing that of a probation after death. The trial will be held 
in Chicago next month and, if it resembles most trials of the 
kind, will damage most of all the influence of that gospel of 
peace and love upon which ecclesiastical trials as a rule bring 
contempt. 


The public sentiment favorable to international copyright 
is steadily growing, and there is a good prospect that some- 
thing will be done to remedy the injustice of the present lack 
of system. Secretary Blaine has re-opened negotiations on 
the subject with London, and the President is said to take an 
especial interest in it. For the cause of good literature and 
of justice to English authors we cannot have an international 
copyright too soon. 


The Chicago “Living Church” is certainly mistaken in 
supposing that the broad church movement in England has 
run its course. It has almost ceased to need strong indi- 
vidual leaders, because what was best in its purpose and 
thought has already leavened a whole section of the Church, 
and is passing more and more into the current teaching of 
the day. 


Does not our age suffer from a disease of reading—lecto- 


mania? What with newspapers, periodicals, primers, cheap : 


literature, literary revolutions, is it not time for many to ask, 
‘‘Am I not reading to much ; remembering. writing, observ- 
ing, thinking, feeling too little?” The epidemic increases. 
At many times the best way to read is—nol éo read. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—In The Christian Union of July 13th you tell “Old Subscriber” that * 


the Ten Commandments are interpretations of a law which God has 
written in the universal conscience of mankind. That interpretation 
says in substance that man should observe the seventh day, because 
in six days God made the heaven and earth, etc., and rested on the 
seventh day, blessed and hallowed it. If it had been the will of God 
than man should observe a definite day of the week, I know not how 
he could have put it in plainer language. I think I can plainly see 
how it is impossible for man under all circumstances to observe a 
definite day of the week, ard yet I find it difficult to harmonize the 
Fourth Commandment with the view you have of it. If God has 
set apart a definite day for the Sabbath whence cometh that wisdom 
that says some other day will better subserve my welfare ? 
Irvine, Minn. . 


Paul declares in general terms that the Gentiles have the 


law written in their hearts ; that is to say, the moral elements ~ 


in the Old Testament law are interpretations or explicit verbal 
reproductions of the law written in the nature of man. In 
respect to the Sabbath, extensive experiments have demon- 
strated the need both to man and beast of a regular periodic 
rest. In so far as the Sabbath is a rest it is a provision for 
this want of human nature, just as truly as the night is a 
provision for man’s want of sleep. We think it is equally 
certain, though not, perhaps, as easily demonstrated, that 
his spiritual nature requires for its best advancement a 
regular time of release from secular toil and care such as 
can be consecrated to the higher intellectual and spiritual 
themes. It may be true that the precise proportion which 
this periodic rest should bear to labor would not easily be 
discernible except for the specific command in the twentieth 
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chapter of Exodus, but the attempt of the French in the 
Revolution to substitute a tenth day holiday in lieu of the 
seventh day Sabbath was not such as to commend the experi- 
ment to other nations or future generations. As to the reason 
assivned for Sabbath observance in the Old Testament, itis true 
that Exodus assigns as a reason God’s resting on the seventh 
day; but Deuteronomy assigns as a reason the deliverance of 
the Children of Israel from Egypt; see Deut. v.,15. The 
underlying reason is stated by Christ, ‘‘the Sabbath was 
made for man.” 

—Please inform me through the column of Inguiring Friends in 
your paper, 

ist. Whether Girard College has any rules which forbid Christian 
ministers to visit it ? 

2d. Does it allow the Christian religion to be taught its pupils? 

8d. Are not some of its professors ministers ? 

4th. Was it not specially mentioned in the will of Mr. Girard that 
no religious person should teach in the college? 

5th. If religious persons are interested in the institution have they 
been enabled to avoid the provision of the will? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

These questions are best answered by the following extract 
from the will of Stephen Girard, under which Girard College 
was founded : | 

“T enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatsoever in the said college; nor shall any sych person ever be ad- 
mitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appropri- 
ated to the purpose of the said college. In making this restriction I 
do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person whatso- 
‘ever; but as there is such a multitude of sects and such a diversity 
of opinion®mongst them I desire to keep the tender minds of the 
orphans, who are to derive advantage from this bequest, free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy 
are so apt to produce. My desire is, that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instill into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that, on their en- 
trance into active life, they may from inclination and habit evince 
benevolence toward their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, so- 
briety and industry, adopting at the same time such religious tenets 
as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.” 


When the first Board of Trustees met they found it neces- 
sary to adopt some book of morals, and believing that the 
Bible contained the best code of morals they agreed in adopt- 
ing it. A ‘“‘Manua: of Devotion” has been prepared by 
William H. Allen, the President of the college, containing 
selections from the Bible, especially the Psalms, and brief 
prayers, for chapel exercises. The younger children are all 
taught the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. The 
religion taught is a Biblical Christianity and is wholly un- 
sectarian. No minister or ecclesiastic is connected as teacher 
with the college. 

—l. Has asystematic reply ever been published (in English) to 
Bonnet’s ** History of Variations of the Protestant Churches ”? 

2. Does the superior of the Jesuit order have the power to order a 
member to commit sin? 

3. Does the Catholic Church teach that the end justifies the means? 


1. We do not know of any. 

2. The Jesuit order was founded on military principles. 
It requires of all members absolute and unquestioning obe- 
dience to the command of the superior. 

3. Many Roman Catholic teachers have so taught. See 
Pascal’s Letters. We do not know that the Church, as a 
Church, has ever dogmatically made any utterance on the 
subject. 

—Will you please answer the following in Inquiring Friends 
column: 

1. Do you think a Deist who livesa good life will be eternally 
damned if the Bible is true? 

2. Please state if the following persons are unbelievers, and, if so, 
what form of unbelief; 4. e., Darwin, Lafayette, V. Hugo, M. 
Muller. F.S. M. 

CoLumMBts, July 28th. 


1. The answer is given by John xiv.,7, ‘‘Love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is born of God and knoweth God.” 
Love islife; selfishness is death; belief is only the instru- 
ment by which life is developed and cultivated. 

2. Weare not able to state the religious beliefs of the in- 
dividuals whom you name. It is always dangerous to at- 
tempt to define the religious opinions of others, and we do not 
know that these men have defined their own religious opinions 
in sentences so brief and compact as to be quotable. They 
would probably all of them be regarded generally as unbe- 
lievers in this sense: that they reject, more or less definitely, 
few or many of the articles of belief generally held by Evan- 
gelical theologians. 


—Will you be so kind as to let me know, through your column of 
Inquiring Friends, the names of those colleges in the States that 
furnish students employment to assist them while attending there ? 

DETROIT. 

Nearly all colleges have some provision for assisting 
students who are required by their own circumstances to 
work their own way through college, and the President of 
almost any one of them will give any aid in his power to 
such an one to secure work fitted to his capabilities. We 
know of no college, however, that undertakes absolutely to 
furnish employment. 

—Why is it that corn that was kept in a warm place last winter 
comes up good and that which was stored in a cold place very 
poorly ? 

Our correspondent does not give all the data for a direct 
answer. Corn kept ina warm, dry place might germinate 
well, while that stored in a cold, damp place would in al 
probability be injured and would not grow. Temperature 
has probably had nothing to do in the case under considera- 
tion, while the degree of moisture would, with other con- 
ditions, have a great influence. : 

—K.C.A.: You will find reports ef the Concord School 
of Philosophy, probably, in any of the Boston papers, the 
most satisfactory reports, perhaps, in the Boston ‘‘ Adver- 

. tiser.” The Concord lectures have not been published in 

“*“- form, and we have no reason to believe they are eo to 


. INFLUENCE. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 


OUCHED in the rocky lap of hills 
The lake’s blue waters gleam, 
And thence in linked and measured rills 
Down to the valley stream, 
To rise again, led higher and higher, 
And slake the city’s hot desire. 


High as the lake’s bright ripples shine 
So high the water goes : : 
But not a drop that air-drawn line 
Passes or overflows. 
Though man may strive and man may woo, 
The stream to its own law is true. 


Vainly the lonely tarn its cup 
Holds to the feeding skies ; 

Unless the source be lifted up, 
The streamlets cannot rise. 

By law inexorably blent, 

Each is the other’s measurement. 


Ah, lonely tarn! ah, striving rill! 
So yearn these souls of ours 

And beat with sad and urgent will 
Against the unheeding powers. 

In vain is longing, vain is force, 

No stream goes higher than its source. 


THE QUIET SCHOLAR. 


By Saran O. JEWETT. 


NE morning I went out riding early, and it was 

such fine weather that I took a favorite road and 
followed it for a long distance, meaning, however, to 
reach home in time for lunch. The time of year was 
September, and the weather had been too hot for 
riding much in the middle of the day, but when I 
found how cool and fresh it was, and how capitally 
my horse went, I was sorry I had not left word at 
home that I should go to see one of my friends who 
lived sixteen or seventeen miles away. I wished to 
see her particularly, for I had sent an unsatisfactory 
note to her the evening before about something which 
was more important than our affairs usually were. 
With my usual good luck, while I was thinking regret- 
fully that I must turn homeward, I met a neighbor of 
ours, an old farmer, who was going home from the 
nearest town, where he went every day or two to mar- 
ket. We stopped and exchanged greetings. 

‘Your horse takes the beauty off my old drudge,” 
said he, pleasantly, ‘‘but I shouldn’t wonder if old 
Fanny does better in the shafts than he would.” 

I reached down to give old Fanny a bit of sugar, 
which she ate very slowly, looking very much puzzled 
and evidently trying to understand the new experience. 
I thought how often she had gone over that road in 
summer and winter weather, and wondered if there 
were ever such a shaggy, patient old creature—she 
always seemed as good and steady and plodding as the 
farmer and his wife themselves. It isa great thing 
for even a horse to do its duty in the state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call it.. Old Fanny was 
unconscious of the homage my heart was paying her, 
and moved forward a step or two by way of suggestion 
to the farmer that she thought of her early dinner, 
which was always ready for her when she got home 
from town. 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said Mr. Denning, as he gave the 
reins a little pull, ‘‘ Pll send word right over to your 
mother; be home to-morrow you say ?” and my horse, 
already impatient, scurried away down the road as 
fast as heart could wish. 

For a mile or two the way was through the woods. 
The lower branches of the -trees often flicked their 
leaves against my face, and where it was shady, and 
the sun had not reached, everything was wet with the 
cold September dew, and the woods were as fresh and 
sweet as if it were aJune morning and a shower had 
fallen in the night. The last few miles of my short 
journey were through the open country, and I stole 


some early apples from one tree and another that hung 


temptingly over the fences, and I stopped once or 
twice to pick some golden-rod, so when I reached my 
friend’s house I had an armful that was glorious to be- 
hold, and the horse trotted up the avenue as if he 
were just let out of the stable. 

My friend looked out of her window and said good 
morning as if she were glad to see me. 

‘‘T was wishing for you just now,” said she. ‘‘ Will 
you light?” and I said I did not mean to come so far 
when I started, but it was a perfect day for riding, 
and I met somebody by whom I could send word 
home. | 

‘*T came very near going to meet you,” said Bessie. 
‘‘T was sure you would be out and I thought pos- 
sibly you might drive over. It is a long time since 


you came on horseback. I wish I had been with 
The horse was led off and we went into the house, 


and“ upstairs to my friend’s room. ‘‘I am so glad you 
came. Yes, your note was a grievance, and I have no 
end of questions for you in the answer to it, which jg 
on my desk. I asked you to come over to-night, too, 


You know I spent Tuesday in Boston, and wasn’t jt 


odd that I should have met the Quiet Scholar ?” 

I was much interested at once; for Bessie and I haq 
been together only a day or two before that, and had 
been wondering what had become of this old schoo]. 
mate of ours. I believe we had neither of us thought 
of her before for a good while. 

‘*T think she tried at first to avoid me,” said Bessie, 
‘*but she was very pleasant when I rushed at her, and 
really seemed very‘glad to see me. She asked for you 
and for some of the other girls, and told me that she 
had been living in Canada almost ever since she left 
school; but she has come now to live in Boston with 
an old aunt, and has been promised a place in one of 
the public schools in the Fall. She looked as distressed 
as ever, but I think she didn’t look much older. You 
know she was always grave and prim. I thought she 
must be one of the teachers, the first time I saw her at 
school.” 

‘‘There was always something forlorn about her,” 
said I. ‘‘She never seemed to have any one come to 
see her. This aunt must de the same one who sent her 
to school. I always liked her; but she was a shy 
thing ; one never could get at her. I don’t remember 
that we ever tried very hard.” 

‘It is lucky for you that we are the same size,” said 
Bessie, laughing, as she gave me a gown to take the 
place of my habit. ‘I feel as if I were-clothing the 
poor. Aren’t you hungry after your ride? I'll have 
some claret and a biscuit brought up for you; lunch 
won’t be ready for an hour yet.” 

‘**] don’t believe I shall be hungry even then,” said 
I. ‘*I took a great deal of fruit that was not mine as 
I came along the road. If I had seen only one apple! 
should have scorned the idea of stealing it, but there 
are sO many this year. I think tramps have a right to 
branches that hang over.” 

‘*People are always squabbling about line-trees,” 
said Bessie, who was writing at the window. 

‘* Where did you get all these cardinal flowers ?” | 
asked presently, for I found two great pitchers-full in 
the dressing-room, and Bessie said that she had forgot 
ten them. She had been out on the river early that 
morning and came home with a deck-load. 

-“T meant to carry them down-stairs,” she said; 
‘but I was in a hurry to send some letters by the mail. 
I have just written to your mother to ask her to send 
you your little square box. I told her you were going 
to stuy two or three days.” : 

I hesitated for a minute, and then said that I should 
like it. There was no reason why I could not stay. 
We often exchanged short visits in the summer while 
we were neighbors. 

The letters were sent away to be posted, and Bessie 
and Isat down quietly for a talk. ‘‘I asked Eliz 
Thurlow to come here for a day or two,” said she half 
apologetically ; ‘‘ and I had written you to come over. 
I was a little discouraged afterward. I felt as if I had 
posted a letter in a street box and wished I could get 
it out again. But she looked pale and tired and as if 
& change of air would do her good. I thought we 
could brighten her up a little. I remembered that she 
used to like being out of doors. She used to goof 
alone after wild-flowers to bring into the botany class. 
What made us hate botany so at school, do you sup 
pose ?” 

‘“*T think it was very good of you,” said I. ‘‘I don't 
doubt it was a perfect godsend to her. ‘You are 4 
ways doing kind things and being dreadfully ashamed 
of yourself.” And Bessie flushed a little. 

‘What was it about her father?” said she. ‘I tried 

to think while I was talking with her. I know ths 
her mother is dead; but there was some mystely 
about her father. I think he was a great rascal, and 
had‘to keep out of the country. The girls used to 88 
at school that her mother died of a broken heart. 
I suppose we should have known much more abou! 
Eliza if she had not been put into the French teacher 
little room. There was a succession of ma’msellé 
that first year, too. Idon’t know when I have though 
so much about those days as I have since I saw the 
Quiet Scholar.” 

‘‘That nickname certainly carries me back,” said 
‘Who gave it to her, do you remember? I know & 
actly how you looked the first time I saw you; 9. 
you wore a round hat trimmed with a brown pheasatl® 
breast. I thought you were like Leslie Goldthwa™ 
when she went to the mountains: she was my 
just then.” ‘ 

“T always liked Leslie,” said Bessie. ‘We mu 
read that book again some day when you are 
Haven't you forgotten most of the girls at Mrs. Rug 
by’s? Eliza asked if I knew anything about two? 
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rate,” said Bessie as we went down to lunch. 


the wet fields. 
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three whom I haven’t thought of in a great while. 
We met on the Common; I had just been over at the 
house. Her aunt lives in one of those little streets 


- down on the hill back of Mt. Vernon Street, and she 


asked me to come to see her as if she really wished it, 
and said it would be a great pleasure to her aunt— 
who is a good deal of an invalid. I imagine Eliza is 


very comfortable there, else she would have tried to. 


keep me away. But she was very shy at first, as I told 
you, and I had to tease her a good deal before she 
would promise to come here.” Rey. 

‘‘] wonder what it means,” saidI; ‘‘ we had not 
thought of her for so long until last week, and now 
she has come to make part of our lives again.” 

‘¢T am very glad to have you both just now, at any 
**Did I 
tell you that papa and Tom are both away? Don’t 
you think it would be pleasant to go out on the river 
py.and by? I shall not let you stay in the house if 
you have been riding all the morning. You needn’t 
row at all if you don’t feel like it, but I wish you to 
see the cardinals; they are in bloom very late this 
year and in some of the shady places there is a perfect 
blaze of them. They were like a red-coat regiment 
drawn up in line this morning, but now the tide is 
higher they will be wading ap to their necks, I am 
afraid. ‘They are much finer than those that grow in 
I wonder if they thrive in half-salt 
water ?” 

‘‘Perhaps the Quiet Scholar can tell us,” said I— 
and later we did go out in the boat and pulled lazily 
up the river and then drifted down again; we always 
have a very good time together, Bessie and I. 

The guest came just after six, and I was much 


more glad to see her than I expected to be. The old- | 


friend feeling came to me suddenly, and when one 
sees a person for the first time in several years it 
brings back, more clearly than anything else, the 
thoughts and surroundings which one may have al- 
most forgotten. It is not so much the person himself 
who pleases or pains you—but he brings back your 
own old self of an earlier time. We talked all that 
evening about our school days, calling up old stories 
of our merry frolics and ingenious out-wittings of the 
teachers, and Bessie and I took it for granted that our 
friend had been in the midst of them; but sometimes 
that was by courtesy, for we had belonged to a much 
more frivolous set and lessons had usually been mat- 
ters of minor importance. The Quiet Scholar (who 
seemed pleased when we called her by the old nick- 
name, and its abbreviation of Q. 8.) was known to be 
fitting herself to teach and had made a much better 


use of her time. and was often counted out of our. 


plans though she was never disliked. I remember her 
being very kind to me once when I was sick, and I 
used to imagine—being much given to novel-reading 


_ -—that she had a history and a secret. 


The comfort of Bessie’s home seemed to give her 
great pleasure—she was very appreciative—and we 
were both touched at finding how well she had re- 
membered us, and how often she had thought of us, 
while we had almost furgotten her. She seemed to 
look back at her school days with such clinging affec- 
tion and interest that I thought she must have had few 
pleasant days since then; and she looked worn and 
anxious sometimes, as if life had not been easy, and 
her regrets and anxieties had out-numbered her pleas- 
ures. She told us most amusing stories of her life in 
Canada, and of her teaching a rough set of children in 
One of the smallest towns, where she had a capital 
chance to see Canadian life from the inside as well as 
the outside. 

Bessie and I said to each other next morning that 
Miss Thurlow looked already better. She was like a 
wilted plant after a shower that freshens and brightens 


it. We spent the whole day out of doors, for it was. 
Such fine weather. 


We went down the river in the 
morning and took our lunch with us, and later in the 
afternoon we had a long drive—that is, Bessie drove 
her guest and I rode alongside. We went down to the 
Sea, which was only a few miles away. It was the 
first time Miss Thurlow had seen the sea for years, and 
she showed almost childish pleasure all day long. She 
Was in capital spirits, and acted as if some burden that 
was heavy on her mind had been lifted, or at any rate 
had been forgotten for the time. We were very happy 
because she was, and we saw everything through her 
tyes. It was easy to see that hers was not a dull and 
UWsympathetic and limited nature, but that she had 
Somehow been crushed and hindered and kept from 
her share of enjoyment. It seemed pitiful enough 
that, being so responsive and so quick to take pleasure, 
she should have so little of it. It was not a tiresome 
€xclaiming and enthusiasm ; but, as I have said, she 
showed such happiness that one could not help catch- 
'ng the spirit.of it. We avoided saying anything that 
Could suggest tae discussion of her own affairs, and, 
©Xcept for the time we had been with her at school, she 
Was completely a stranger, though we somehow felt 
More intimate with her than we ever had before. 


time after dinner. 


That second evening Bessie played to us for a long 
It had grown chilly out of doors, 
and we had a bright wood fire. I suddenly remem- 
bered that the Quiet Scholar used to be the star at 
school on those days when we used to recite poetry, 
and that she once said Shelley’s ‘‘ Skylark” in a way 
that won even our shallow minds and hearts. I brought 
the book from its shelf, and she seemed pleased that I 
should have remembered, and afterward asked if we 
liked Tennyson’s ballad ofthe little ‘‘Revenge,” which 
was new then, and she repeated it with great spirit. 
Her pale face flushed, and she looked like another per- 
son as she sat in the firelight with her eyes shining. 
She made those sentences her own though some one 
else had framed them. It is the old proverb, that one 
is never so confidential as when one addresses the 
whole world; and I could not help recognizing the 
loyalty and bravery and steadfastness under trial which 
made the soul of that quiet girl. 

We sat up very late; and as we went through the 
hall on our way upstairs Bessie laughed a little, and 
said her guest had been so charming that for once in 
her life she had forgotten to open the mail-bag which 
was lying on the hall-table. She looked over the let- 
ters quickly; they were mostly for her father and 
brother, but there were some for herself which she 
took, and the last one she gave to Miss Thurlow, 
who started and turned suddenly pale. I knew in- 
stinctively that the sight of it gave ler great pain. 
Bessie did not notice her, for she went to the library 
to redirect her father’s letters and put them into the 
bag again to be posted early in the morning. Miss 
Thurlow and I went upstairs together. I tried not to 
look at her, but her manner had entirely changed. She 
was evidently troubled by the letter: she seemed as 
she used i the old school days. I left her at the door 
of her room, for I was sure she wished to be alone; 
but in a few minutes Bessie came up and stopped to 
say good-night. I heard her open the door and go in, 
and presently she came to me looking puzzled. 

‘‘That girl is crying as if her heart would break,” 
said she. ‘‘I begged her to tell me what was the mat- 
ter; but she shook her head and said she must go 
away as early in the morning as possible. She even 
asked me if she could go to-night; but I thought that 
was out of the question. Papa sometimes has driven 
across to the other railroad to catch a midnight train; 
but there would not be time for that. It must be 
nearly twelve already. I wish you would go to speak 
to her.” But I found that the door was shut; and 
though I spoke once or twice she did not answer 
me. 

Bessie and I were much grieved at this ending, for 
we had been glad to think of her pleasure and had 
made some plans for the next day. We did not go to 
sleep for a long time and at last I was suddenly 
awakened by something pushing at my hand, and ina 
minute Bessie said sleepily, ‘‘Oh go away, Dash—that’s 
a good dog.” It was her favorite dog—a great white 
setter—who always slept in the hall outside her door. 


‘He had a trick when he was younger of coming into 


her room at night, but he seldom did it then. Bessie 
always knew it was he and would reach out to pat 
him, when he would go away satisfied. But he would 
not go away that night; he seemed excited and wor- 
ried, and came first to her and then to meas if he 
wished to tell us something. 

‘* What is it, Dash?” said Bessie, wide awake now, 
and we both listened, while the dog kept still and we 
heard a whistle and a little noise on the gravel under 
the window, and I hurried there to listen. ‘*‘Come 
down, I tell you,” some one whispered, but there was 
no answer. Dash was growling beside me and saying 
as plainly as he knew how that he wished he could 
get out. ‘‘Suppose we do let him out,” said Bessie, 
‘‘and I will ring the stable bell and try to wake some- 
body there. I don’t know what papa would say, but 
Brennan is the only man who sleeps in the house, and 
I told him he might go away to-night. He seemed 
very anxious about it. I told him to tell Holt I should 
ring if there were any trouble, and we will go down 
to the garden door and be ready to let him in.” We 
both dressed hurriedly, and we were a good deal 
frightened. I heard a step under the window and lis- 
tened there again. Miss Thurlow’s room was on that 
side of the house, and I heard a blind creak as she 
opened it—and some one again said, ‘‘Come down, I 
tell you, or Ill set the house on fire.” Bessie wus 
leaning over my shoulder, and I felt her shake a little, 
but she turned quickly and went straight to her 
guest’s room, where I followed her. We met Miss 
Thurlow on the threshold. 

‘‘Who was that? and what is the matter?” said 
Bessie. ‘‘I came very near sending the dog at him. 
Tell me what this all means.” And the poor girl said, 
‘‘God help me, it is my father.” It was light enough 
to see that she had not even been lying down on the 
bed, and she seemed in perfect despair. 

‘‘What does he want of you?” asked Bessie, and I 


knew she was quite herself again ; her own fright had 


given place to a wish to protect her guest from this 
danger and trouble, whatever it was. ‘‘Tell him to go 
away and come back in the morning. If he threatens 
you, say that the family are already roused.” 

‘‘T thought he was in jail in Canada until I gota 
letter to-night,” said the terror-stricken girl. ‘‘He has 
escaped and somehow he found I was here. He must 
have been at my poor old aunt’s. He wishes me to 
let him in so he can rob the house. I don’t even know 
if he is alone, but he must be desperate; he never did 
this before. Oh I wish I were dead, I wish I were ~ 
dead,” she cried most piteously. . 

Bessie hurried downstairs at once, and in a minute 
I heard the bell at the stable ring again and again, and 
Dash, who had been keeping still for some reason best 
known to himself, began to bark loudly and run from 
one of the lower rooms to another. I heard some one 
run down the garden in a hurry, and next morning we 
saw his footsteps there deep in the flower-beds. Bes- 
sie let Dash out after a while and he chased ahont 
wildly and went off on the track, but luckily Bessie 
bethought herself in time, and called to me to get 
the whistle from her watch chain and call him 
back. 

Wetried to quiet Miss Thurlow, who was fairly beside 
herself with shame and fright. I do not think we sus- 
pected for an instanf that she was her father’s accom- 
plice, which might have seemed possible, for her distress 
was gentine. We soon heard some one from the stable 
knocking at the door to see what was wanted; and 


Bessie told the man to keep watch about the house for 


a while—we had heard footsteps and were frightened. 
I think Patrick would have liked to laugh a little if he 
had dared. But in the morning he was persuuded that 
it had been no idle fear. | 

We heard nothing more that night. Patrick parad- 
ed faithfully about the grounds with Dash and the old 
mastiff, who was formidable to look at, but very deaf 
and sleepy, and I think there was another man be- 
side. We heard them tramp about, and felt entirely 
protected. We had enough to think of in taking care - 
of Miss Thurston, who was terribly excited. She 
begged us to forgive her and to let her go away, and 
we hardly knew what to do with her for a while; but 
at last she grew quieter, and it seemed to be a relief to 
her to tell us about her trouble. It was a long, sad 
story; the gussip at schovl] had all been true: her ~ 
father had been a rascal, who had gune steadily from 
bad to worse. ‘Shame and sorrow had broken her 
mother’s heart ; and though from time to time he had 
seasons of apparent repentance, and his daughter had 
tried to trust him and keep him, she had always been 
disappointed, and found it was of nouse. She had 
gone, against her aunt’s wishes, to live with him in 
Canada, where he had been, or pretended to be, in a 
respectable business; but he was always a cheat and a 
marauder, smuggling and robbing and gambling—no- 
body could tell the list of his crimes. At last, during 
one of his long absences, he had been caught and tried 
and put into jail for several years, and then Miss Thur- 
low had come back to her aunt, thinking herself safe 
for that time at least. 

**T would not let him disgrace my aunt more than I 
could help,” said she, when we asked why she had 
stayed with himso long. ‘‘ He insisted that I should 
not leave him; but if I had not taught and helped take 
care of myself I might have starved sometimes, I 
think. I always hated to touch his money; but my 
aunt was very kind to me. I only suspected most of 
his wrong-doings. He was always as pleasant to me 
as to other people; and I tried to remember always 
that he was my father, and I did try to be good to him 
and to helphim. ButI believe I would put the officers 
on his track now,” said she with bitter anger. ‘He 
never will be better. It was too bad that he should 
follow me and threaten to burn this house if I did not 
let him in to robit. Ihave done everything for him. 
He must be very desperate; but I hate him—I hate 
him!” 

It seems that the letter had been sent to her in Bos- 
ton, and that it had been remailed to her address at 
Bessie’s. He told her in it that he was out of jail, and 
must-have money; and she was afraid that before find- 
ing out where she was, and that the house was unpro- 
tected, he had troubled her aunt in some way ; so she 
was in perfect misery. He must. have been at the 
house, else he would not have known where to find 
her. ‘‘ You do not think I would have let him in?” 
she said, looking at us beseechingly. ‘‘I would have 
given him all the money I had, and tried to make him 
go away. I was so afraid he might set the house on 
fire! Oh, he would do anything! I amso afraid of 
him now!” We tried to comfort the poor soul; but 


what comfort was there? for her future looked dark 
enough, and who knew what even the next day might 
bring? We promised that in every way we would be 
her friends; and it seemed to us that she never before 
had allowed herself to tell her troubles to any one ;; as 
if she had tried to cover them until it could be done 


no longer, and had anxiously kept her miserable 
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secrets to herself until they had worn into her very 
soul and made her whole life shadowed and fearful. 
Her father had been in prison while she was at school, 
and she used to think the girls knew it. It was sad to 
think of her trying to hide and forget such a wretched 
secret and to act as if she had none; but how many 
people know how to pity her! 

Just before daylight I had fallen asleep, and early 
in the morning one of the maids came running up- 
stairs to tell us that there had been burglars around 
the house ‘the night before. 
Miss Thurlow’s room, where she had been lying on the 
sofa. ‘‘ Patrick says you were right, Miss Bessie; there 
are great tracks across the garden and footmarks un- 
der the window, and there is one of the thieves dead; 
they found him down under the railroad bridge just 
now, and he had fallen in the dark. Brennan was 
coming home and he saw him; it was a stranger; 
some officers were down in the village after hjm and 
they say he had got out of jail; he was a great thief, 
they say, Miss Bessie, and if it weren’t for you hearing 
him we all would be murdered in our beds.” 

‘Hush, hush,” said Bessie, ‘‘I don’t want you to 
wake Miss Thurlow. I’m thankful I shut her door,” 
said she to me; ‘‘luckily she has fallen asleep. Katy, 
will you tell Patrick that I want the little phaeton in 
half an hour and he must drive me down to the vil- 
lage.” 

I kept watch by the guest, who slept uneasily, until 
Bessie came back. I was afraid she would wake up, 


but when Bessie came to the dour and beckoned to me 


the light footsteps awakened her, and she started up, 
looking at us imploringly. 

Bessie hesitated a minute and then said bravely, 
‘*My dear girl, your father will never do you or him- 
self any more harm—he is dead !” 


I suppose the greatest sorrow was that he had been 
her father, and yet his death was a relief to her. She 
was grieved because she was not sorrier, yet it was a 
terrible shock, and she was a long time in getting over 
the effect of it. It was probable that he had been re- 
turning to the village and had made a misstep in the 
dark and the fall had killed him at once. There were 
some formalities of law to be gone through with, and 
Bessie offered to pay the bills for his burial, which 
surprised nobody, for hers is a most generous family, 
and it was supposed that she had been moved by the 
forlornness and friendlessness of the man. The news- 
papers said that he was reported to have a family in 
Canada; but the name he was known by was not his 
own, andI do not think his daughter’s name was ever 
brought into connection with his. She had gone at 
once to her aunt, meaning to return directly, and 
Bessie went with her, but the strain and shock had 
been too great, so Bessie left her there and she was ill 
for days afterward. I think it was just as well that it 
Was 80. 

It would be hard to believe, if one did not see it so 
often, that one life could cast such a cloud over 
another, and take away almost all its sunshine and 
hinder and distress it. I believe I had a good lesson 
when I thought of it, that our lives make every life 
with which they come in contact more happy and 
useful or less so. It is seldom, perhaps, that so ter- 
rible a shadow as this is thrown, but we ought to take 
care not to throw any shadows, or to worry and fret 
people more than we can help. And if our sins are 
not the kind that others are in danger of copying, 
they still may be paining and shaming the people we 
love, and we ought to try to carry our burdens our- 
selves without forever talking about them, and mak- 
ing demands for sympathy. Sympathy must be a free 
gift and not an exaction. 

But in this darkened life strong self-control and 
self-sacrifice and self-reliance and trust in God had had 
time to grow, and nobody could regret the discipline 
who came to know the character that had been formed 
by it. Ithink one rarely finds a truer or a better 
friend than Bessie and I found in this Quiet Scholar, 
who had learned her lessons in so hard a school. 

It seemed to me as I went home that it had been 
longer than three days since I had ridden over to my 
friend’s, and I thought about a great many things as 
I rode home again. It had been a strange chapter to 
come into one’s every-day life. 

It was not very long ago that I saw Miss Thurlow 
in her own home, a pleasant, old-fashioned little house 
where she lives with her quaint, cheerful old aunt, 
who said that she could not imagine how she had 
lived so long alone without her niece. They seemed 
very fond of each other, and it was impossible not to see 
that a weight had been taken from both their minds, 
but we were all apparently unconscious of there hav- 
ing been so lately anything that was shocking and 
miserable. Miss Thurlow was brighter and prettier 
than I had ever seen her; she was teaching in a pleas- 
ant private school, and she told me what I already 
was sure of, that she saw Bessie often, and that she 
gave her a great many pleasures. 


Bessie hurried in from 


KNOWING. 
By C. R. Dorr. 


NE summer day, to a young child I said, 
‘*Write to thy mother, boy.” With earnest face, 
And laboring fingers all unused to trace 
The mystic characters, he bent his head 
(That should have danced amid the flowers instead) 
Over the blurred page for a half-hour’s space ; 
Then with a sigh that burdened all the place 
Cried, ‘‘ Mamma knows!” and out to sunshine sped. 


O soul of mine, when tasks are hard and long, | 
And life so crowds thee with its stress and strain 
That thou, half fainting, art too tired to pray, 
Drink thou this wine of blessing and be strong ! 
God knows! What though the lips be dumb with pain, 
Or the pen drops? He knows what thou wouldst say. 


INDEPENDENT HOMES. 
By Josiau Quinoy. 


N the 15th and 2ist of January, 1880, I furnished 
to your readers, at the suggestion of the Rev. 
Joseph Cook, papers on the ‘Principle of codpera- 
tion” and ‘‘ Codperative societies.” They gave a slight 
account of the profits they offered to men of small 
capital, enabling them to take their families out of 
tenement houses and place them in homes of their 
own. It may be interesting to your readers to learn 
what progress has since been made. I spoke, then, 
of the difficulty that the working class experienced in 
getting small sums of money, like that which Dr. 
Franklin said was the origin of all his fortunes. There 
are over two hundred millions of dollars belonging 
to the workingmen in the savings banks of Massachu- 
setts, on which they receive, on an average, but about 
three per cent. per annum. From the amounts they 
hold these banks cannot make small loans, or receive 
monthly payments on mortgages. If a workingman 
wishes to borrow one or two thousand dollars of the 
vast amounts belonging to his fellows to procure a 
house he is refused, and forced to resort to the Shy- 
locks in the street, and compelled to pay from twenty 
to sixty per cent. per annum for the loan. To meet 
this the codperative Loan Fund associations were es- 
tablished. ‘They loan sums as small as fifty dollars, 
only on the same securities that are taken by the 
savings banks. The month’s receipts are sold at the 
monthly meetings to the highest bidder. As the ex- 
penses are very small and the money is compounded 
every month, they have earned, and paid, when called 
upon, double what was earned by the savings banks. 
There are now seventeen associations ‘in this State. 
The three in Boston have 1,589 members, 8,191 shares 
of the ultimate value of $1,638,200, and loan over 
$10,000 every month. The Pioneer, which is the old- 
est, has been in existence less than four years, has 729 
members, 3,654 shares, of the ultimate value of 
$730,800, and has earned eight per cent. on the 
amounts paid in from the time of their payment. In 
April a new series was opened, and over a thousand 
new shares were taken. Should a similar increase be 
made on the semi-annual series in October there will 
be five thousand shares, representing a million of dol- 
lars, which is the limit allowed by law. The reason of 
this demand is that workingmen begin to understand 
that these small associations have all the facilities 
possessed by the large savings banks, that they are 
equally secure, being loaned on the same securities, 
subject to the same State supervision, and pay double 
the interest. They are enabled to do this owing to the 
trifling expenses of the management, the monthly 
compounding of interest, and the rates that always 
have to be paid on small loans. The borrowers pay 
a high rate of interest, but have the great advantage 
of being able to pay off their mortgages whenever 
they can do better, and they avail themselves of it. A 
man borrows at 10 per cent. He attends a monthly 
meeting, there happens to be but a slight-demand, and 
he purchases the same amount at 7 per cent. He pays 
off the old mortgage and gives a new one, only paying 
for the new papers. 

On the 17th of June the directors of three Boston 
associations, all of whom were workingmen, deter- 
mined to use the holiday by visiting the houses of 
their fellow members who had borrowed of the fund. 
They had made, together, one hundred and sixty-four 
loans, most of them on real estate. They had no 
questions as to security, for there had been no default 


and every month had diminished the amount of the . 


indebtedness. They visited five different places. 
They were all healthy and attractive, with constant 
and cheap communication with the city by railroad. 
But the great interest arose from the feeling showed 
by the families. There were women who had brought 
up their children in tenement houses, under the same 
roof, perhaps, with drunkards, pickpockets and 
prostitutes, and who had no means or inducement to 


make home attractive. Now they had a house of their 
own, where they felt sure of remaining. They had no 
fear of a foreclosure of mortgage, for if the monthly 
dues and interest, (which were little if any more than 
their old rent) were paid, the debt would not come due 
until their shares enable them to pay it. 

The directors returned with a renewed sense of the 
Value to the community of these small savings banks. 
They felt that if but a portion of $200,000,000, the sav- 
ings of the working classes, could be placed in institu- 
tions where it could be reached by the industrial 
classes on such favorable terms as were offered by 
these loan associations, the difficulty of escaping from 
crowded tenement houses would be solved. The 
benefit would be universal: the poor man would have 
his independent house, and the rich man would be 
safer in his palace; for he would feel that a man who 
owned a cottage which he had paid for by his own 
exertions would be more conservative of the rights of 
property than one who owed his palace to a for- 
tunate speculation or to the accumulations of his 
ancestors. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER TO 
PRAYER-MEETING AGAIN. 


By Mortimer A. WaRREN. 


OW that we have a pastor once more, attendance 
on our Thursday evening meetings has at least 
this much of security, that we know who is to conduct 
our devotions. The last time I was present the pastor 
had just returned from the General Conference at New 
Milford, where he had met Drs. Woolsey and Bacon, 
and other oaks of our Zion. Of course, to say tiat is 
to say that he had returned with his mouth full con- 
cerning this growing wickedness of divorce. There 
had been so many divorces within the year; and they 
were granted, so many on this, so many on that ground. 
Marital separation on any ground, other than Scriptural, 
was wrong; and this growing facility of divorce 
alarming. The divorce-lawyers stand in the way 
of reform to which the church and all good people 
should bend their energies. Thus the pastor. 

Isaw the schoolmaster over by the stove, but felt 
sure that we were safe from any of his radical notions 
that time; for what objections or additions could be 
made to the remarks of dur shepherd? A second look 
gave me some misgiving, however, for I saw his face 
working and his lips set. So when the talking passed 
from pulpit to benches, though I trembled at the strid- 
ulous things that might be coming, I was not surprised 
when I saw my friend’s tall form shoot into the air, 
and his eyes intently fix themselves before speaking. 
He began safely enough and far enough off. 

‘*We find ourselves,” said he, ‘‘in a world where 
the one condition of existence is work. On every 
hand, at every hour, under all circumstances we are 
surrounded by labor, doing orto be done. The great 
proof of its necessity is that he who shirks simply 
throw his burden on another; the great proof of its — 
divinity is the ecstasy which follows its completion; 
and one great evidence of our immortality is that 
work is never done. So entirely is it a part of the life 
we now have that we are accustomed to say of the 


youth who has learned to work, and to take pleasure 


in it, that he has mastered life’s only difficult lesson 
and secret; while of all others, no matter what their 
advantages, we say, that they have everything yet to 
learn. 

‘* Now, the essence of work is selfishness. No man 
toils for pleasure, to pass away the time, nor that 
others may enjoy the fruits of his labor; itis all for 
self. Ifevidence of this is wanted, look at the string 
on which civilization has beaded its centuries; 
observe the confidence of the laborer that society 
would secure to himself the rewards of his labor; and 
society has taken growing care that this confidence 
receive no shock. Experiments have, indeed, been , 
tried, but no principle is more clearly settled or more 
steadily acted on than thatthe laborer is worthy of 
and shall receive his hire. I conclude, then,” said the 
schoolmaster, ‘‘ that work is the lot of us all, and that 
the one circumstance which redeems us from slavery 
is the selfishness with which we grasp our pay.” 

By this time, Brother Smith was turning around and 
staring with a countenance which plainly seemed to 
say, ‘‘Must the solemnity of this meeting be inter- 
rupted, and souls imperiled, by the utterance of such 
platitudes as these?” His anxiety was evidently 
shared by many other inquiring eyes, and I confess I 
felt, anxious, for what all this had to do with the sub- 
ject in hand was beyond my ken. But the gentleman 
in black on the platform seemed serene, and the 
schoolmaster went on confidently : 

‘* But I observe that the toilers form partnerships. 
Marriage is that high and solemn compact wherei® 
one man laborer and one woman laborer agree (0 
unite their work and to share its fruits, To them 
children are born, and they thus assume, in addition t0 
all the ordinary routine of labor, that most tremendous 
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of all responsibilities and labors, the training of the 
young. The place where this work goes on we call 
home. Home is not the place where we rest and 
enjoy merely; home is where we pay our debt to the 
future in the training of the citizens of the future. 
But obserye, that at home selfishness no longer holds 
sway. Abroad the father faces day, danger and duty 
with a hasd and selfish face, but at home, in the eve- 
ning, with wife and children he rests and shares. It 
is love that reigns here; and selfishness rules abroad 
that love and sacrifice may reign here. 

‘‘The business of the world and the homes of the 
world! Without the enterprise and selfishness of the 
one life would grow sluggish; without the sacrifice 
and love of the other life would become brutish. 
Affairs nerve our wills and harden our muscles and 
hearts ; home opens our hearts and keeps them open. 
Business enterprise threatens some day wholly to 
subdue nature ; the babe, thrusting her fingers through 
papa’s hair, conquers the conqueror.” 

By this time even Brother Smith had fallen into a 
listening attitude, the organist was not so busy with 
the pages of his ‘‘ Moody and Sankey,” and the pastor 
was all eyes, ears and smiles. 

‘‘Just in the border-land of these great two,” con- 
tinued the schoolmaster, ‘‘ stands society. Society is 
that which is less selfish than business and less lovely 
than home. As proof, observe that in that form of so- 
ciety which we designate as the Church we are able to 
- find no better word to express our confidence and good- 
will towards one another than to call each other breth- 
ren; our pastor we speak of as our spiritual father ; 
and to the great goal whither we are all bound we ap- 
ply the word ‘home.’ Soof that wider form of society 
known asthe nation. To this our allegiance is filial ; 
and if by chance or device an assassin strike the man 
who for the time being represents the nation, our 
rage, sympathy and terror swell to bounds only to be 
equaled when the father of our flesh is smitten. 

‘And that other feature of society known as the 
school is, and must ever remain, less sweet and sacred 
than home. Of two things in the education of my boy 
—a good home or a good school—it takes me not long 
choose. 

‘*The church, then, dear as are her solenan ways, is 
secondary to home: secondary in thought, secondary 
ininfluence. The school, welcome as are its discipline 
and inspiration, is, and must ever be, secondary in in- 
fluence to the home. Our great, hard lesson is to learn 
to toil selfishly and to sacrifice cheerfully, and to these 
all lessons of church and school are subordinate. 

’ “But observe the growing impudence of society. 

The church, absorbed in the petty question of her own 
existence, kindles the fire of revival, while love on the 
hearthstone of home dies out. The school, absorbed 
in making for itself a reputation, crowds study on 
study, leaving the daughter no time to hang around 
her father’s neck. The nation, with its politics and 
newspapers, takes the evening which the father should 
spend in getting acquainted with the hopes, aims, joys, 
loves of his children. These demands of society are 
suicidal ; for if we would purify society we must sweet- 
en our homes. Civil service reform, temperance, the 
church, the school, public spirit of all sorts comes after 
the perfect home. 

“‘Let us cease, then, our nied society-ward ; let us 
withdraw our children from the instruction of cate- 
chism and stranger; let us give up our Sabbath even- 
ing service; let us subscribe for the weekly, and 
give the daily paper the go-by; let us ask our pastor 


to preach and exemplify the grandeur of work and the |} 


divinity of home ; let us ask God to bless our home in 
our acts and hearts, and not in worsted; and if we 
have any vitality left for society let us expend it in 
seeking the more even distribution of wealth, so that 
_ the home of the laborer may be made more a home; 

let us work till such empires as that of Jay Gould 
and the Standard Oil Company shall be forever over- 
thrown, and homes, pure and loving, shall rise on their 
ruins.” 

The schoolmaster here sat down. There was still- 
ness for a minute, and then all reached for their hymn- 
books.as the pastor stood up. When we were chatting 
afterwards, I said, ‘‘ Anyhow, you spared us a homily 
on the duties of the school; I didn’t think you could 
get through without that.” ‘‘Oh, that I have reserved 
fora future occasion,” said he; ‘‘ you see”—and he 
gave me alittle jog with his elbow—‘ you see, I thought 
it would make too long an article in The Christian 
Union.” And I heard him laughing as he went down 
Street. 


—A physician of Germany, who recently died at a 
great age, asserted that he always slept with his head 
to the north. He declared that the iron contained in 
the human system, finding itself in the direction of the 
magnetic current which continually flows over the sur- 
face of the globe toward the north pole, becomes mag- 
apd 90 inereases the energy of the vital prine 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
THE FIRST TABLE.‘ 
By Lyman ABBorT. 


HE term law is used with apparently two very differ- 


ent significations. Sometimes it signifies simply 
a positive statute, whose whole authority rests in that 
of the Jaw-giver. An example of this is afforded by 
the statutes which at different times in several of our 
States have forbidden the issuing or passing of bills 
less than five dollars in value. Sometimes it signifies 
some principle of nature. Thus we speak of the law 
of gravitation, or the laws of health, meaning principles 
of action which control physical nature or are intended 
to control human conduct. Nature has no option; it 
cannot disobey the law of gravitation. Man has an op- 
tion; he can disregard the laws of health. But the 
law is,in both cases, not a statute imposed on a sub- 
ject but a principle of action, or life, wrought inéo the 
constitution of the creature. 

Now the Ten Commandments may be regarded either 
as statutes imposed by a Law-giver on his subjects, or as 
authentic and authoritative expositions of great general 
principles incorporated by a Creator in the moral and 
spiritual nature of his creatures. We may regard the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus either as the edicts of a 
King, or as very brief statements of-the great under- 
lying principles of the constitution of man and of hu- 
man society. The former is probably the more com- 
mon method of regarding and interpreting them. But 
it is a method subject to criticism. God was the civil 
ruler of the Jews. Before he gave them these Com- 
mandments he took their vote on the question whether 
they would have him for their King.2 But God is not 
the civil ruler of the people of the United States. He 
leaves us to make our own laws. Accordingly, the 
laws which, as their King, he gave to the Jews, are 
universally conceded to be no laws for us. They are 
not binding on us because they are not addressed to us, 
and because their Law-giver is in no like sense our 
Law-giver. They are obsolete. No man thinks him- 
self forbidden to take interest of his neighbor because 
interest taking is forbidden in the Old Testament. No 
one imagines that we are required to erect cities of ref- 
uge because the Old Testament requires their erection. 
It is true that it is argued, with no little force, that the 
Ten Commandments are unlike the other Mosaic laws; 
that by giving them before any other laws, by engraving 
them ontwo tables of stone, and by directing their care- 
ful preservation, God discriminated them from all other 
statutes, and that these circumstances, as well as their 
peculiar character, give us reason to infer that they 
were intended for all peoples and all times, and were 
given by Jehovah rather as the God of the race than as 
the Law-giver of the Jews. But this is inferential; 
and, however forceful the argument may be, it is not so 
conclusive but that it always has left roum and always 
will leave room for an honest questioning as to the 
purpose and therefore the authority of the laws as 
statutes. And these doubts are entertained not merely 
by immoral. men who are glad of any excuse to rid 
themselves of all obligations to virtue, but by some of 
the purest and most spiritual teachers in the Christian 
church. Indeed only avery small sect of Christendom re- 
gard the Fourth Commandment bjnding as a statute in 
such a way as to determine what day shall be observed 
as a sacred rest, and probably a still smaller proportion 
undertake to give any literal obedience to its require- 
ment of absolute rest, imposed alike on all members of 
the family, the servants and the cattle. I recommend, 
therefore, the Bible student to consider these Ten Com- 
mandments not as statute laws imposed by a Law- 


giver on his subjects but as the enunciation of certain 


great general principles, wrought into the very nature 
of the creature by the Creator, and necessary to the 
highest welfare both of the individual and the commu- 
nity. If regarded as statutes, they are quite insufli- 
cient as a rule of life; they do not, for example, forbid 
lying except in one form. 
of principles of life, I believe they will be found to af- 
ford a very comprehensive suggestion of the most im- 
portant principles for the regulation both of the indi- 
vidual and of society. It is in this light I shall regard 
them. 

These Commandments are ordinarily considered as 
divided into two tables ; the first inculcate the princi- 
ples which should regulate our attitude toward God ; 
the second, the principles which should govern our 
conduct toward each other. The lesson of to-day has 
to do with the first table. 

First Principle—God is our supreme good. 

To put any other good before God is to dishonor 
him and to degrade ourselves. And yet this men are 
continually doing. The lowest good, though a real 
one, is that ‘afforded by healtny animal enjoyment. A 
good body, good exercise, good sleep, a good meal 
are all legitimate and real goods; but they are the 


1 International Sunday School Lesson for August 28th. Exodus xx., 
1-11, Golden Text, Matt. xxil., 87-28, 
Exodus 


If regarded as illustrations 


lowest. These man shares, in a measure, with all 
other animals. If he makes these his supreme good | 
he becomes a mere animal, and of a very inferior 
species. Above these goods are those of the intel- 
lectual life. The employment of the sense and the 
reason on the problems of life, and the enjoyment 
found in such employment, is a true good, and one of a 
higher nature than that of mere physical existence. 
But he who makes the intellectual life his chief good 
violates the law of his being; and generally no more 
secures the highest intellect than the man of mere 
animal enjoyments secures the best physique. Above 
this intellectual good are those of the social and affec- 
tional nature: the good which comes through the 
State, the community, the family; which makes the 
names of father and mother sacred names and home 
the dearest spot on earth. Solitary confinement is the 
worst of punishments because it shuts the condemned 
off from the highest earthly good. The monastic soli- 
tudes degraded human nature because they deprived it 
of the highest earthly life. But above the social and 
affectional nature is the spiritual nature; above hus- 
band, wife, father or mother is God; and above all 
earthly social life is the life of communion with God. 
To enjoy him is the supreme bliss; to live with him is 
the supreme life. This life irradiates all the rest of the 
life: it sanctifies the social and the domestic; it in- 
spires the intellectual; it elevates and saves the animal. 
Man is like a house: with a kitchen and dining room, 
where he cooks and eats; a library, where he studies; 
a parlor, where he mingles with his friends; 2 home- 
room, reserved for more sacred companionships. God is 
the sunlight ; and only he truly enjoys any part of this 
wonderful mansion who opens windows ia every room 
and lets God in to fill it with light and life and love. 
God is Anglo-Saxon for good. We may render the first 
principle thus: ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other good be- 
fore me.” 

Second Principle—God is a spirit, and is to be spiritu- 
ally discerned. 

He is to be known not through the senses, nor 
through the intellect, nor through the imagination; 
but directly and immediately through the spiritual 
nature. Heis apprehended by faith. He is known by 
experience. His Christ told the woman of Samaria, 
‘*God is aspirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” Thishe reiterated to 
the eleven atthe Last Supper: ‘‘ The Spirit of truth — 
the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not. 
neither knoweth him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth 
with you and shall be in you.” When with clumsy 
fingers we form an image in wood or stone, or upon the 


‘canvas, and present it before the senses and call it God ; 


when we summon the intellect to construct a hypothet- 
ical Creator, imputing to the Builder the qualities and 
characteristics discerned in the Built, and bow before 
that as God; when we invoke the imagination to 
paint on the walls of its secret chamber an idea, 
and, entering in, offer our incense to it as to 
God—in each one of these cases we are idol- 


our 
aters; we are worshiping an image, an eidolon, 
an idol; we are bowing before the god which 


we have made. If they shall say unto you, Behold, 
he is inthe desert; go not forth: Behold, he is in the 
secret chambers; believe it not. Weare not to wor- 
ship our conception of God. We are not to worship a 
god sensuously discerned, or intellectually deduced, 
or imaginatively constructed; we are to worship God 
spiritually discerned. We are to know what we 
worship; that is, we are to have a personal spiritual 
experience of him. All other worship is idolatry. It 
substitutes a human conception for the inconceivable, 
unimagined, undiscerned Spirit. 

Third Principle.—God is to be treated always and 
everywhere with reverence. 

And as words embody thoughts, and so both give 
them influence over others and make them react upon 
ourselves, he is especially to be treated with reverence 
in our words. All vain and careless and unmeaning 
references to him, or to his attributes and qualities, 
tend to de-spiritualize the soul. No man can use the 
term Mercy, or Goodness, habitually, as an expletive, 
and not have his fine sense of mercy and goodness 
dulled and dimmed. No man can use the name of God 
lightly in common conversation, or carelessly in oaths 
intended to be solemn but by constant use robbed of 
all solemn significance, or in forms of praise where the 
hymn is made a mere vehicle for vocal music, or in. 
public prayer where petition, confession and thanks- 
giving are made a mere pieus dress parade, and not _ 
gradually lose the power to make God his supreme 
good, or to offer him any true spiritual worship. 

Fourth Principle.—Periodic rest and spiritual culture 
are essential to divine life. 

Unremitting toil degrades as surely as uninterrupted 
rest. Life should be neither a mountain cascade nor 
a still pool, but a flowing stream broken by pools. 
For man’s highest welfare, work—steady, serious, per- 
sistent work~—is essential. The idler is never truly 


healthy. But rest—regular, periodic, Axed rost—ig 
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equally essential. He should have certain times when 
conscience should drive him from his toil as well as 
times when conscience should drive him @ toil. The 
greater part of every man’s life is of necessity occupied 
with work in and for this present life. That is as it 
should be—as God meant it to be. But it is also 
necessary, nay, itis therefore necessary that he should 
set apart certain times in which he will stop this 
work-a-day work and in which he can give himself to 


-higher thoughts; to the inner life; to the home affec- 


tions; to God and immortality. These are bivouacs 
on the battlefield, noonings on the long tramp. Ex- 
perience confirms the declaration of Exodus that one 
day in seven is the right proportion. The Roman 
Catholic countries that have added as many church 
holidays to the fifty-two Sabbaths have done nothing 


_ thereby to elevate the spiritual and intellectual condi- 


tion of tue community. France, in practically abolish- 
ing the Sabbath altogether, has added nothing to her 
mental strength or her industrial productiveness. The 
Savbath-keeping communities have been both the 


- highest developed in intellectual and spiritual life and 


the most productive in secular industry. The best ar- 
gument for a New England Sabbath is—New England. 

These are the four great principles which the Mosaic 
law inculcates as the true laws of man’s spiritual being; 
not laws imposed upon him by a Law-giver, but prin- 
ciples wrought in him by the Creator. God is the 
soul’s supreme good; he is not to be perceived by the 
senses, conceived by the intellect, or constructed by 
the imagination, but to be discerned by the spiritual 
faculties ; his name is to be always treated with revcr- 
ence; and the otherwise inevitable degradation and 
stunting of the spiritual nature is to be prevented by a 
certain periodic day—-one in seven—ransomed from 
toil and set apart to spiritual development. Who 
will venture to say that experience has proved any of 
these principles superfluous, or has indicated any other 
one, not directly or indirectly included in them, as es- 


_ sential to his spiritual welfare ? 


8S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CraFts. 

CENTRAL THouGut.— Hor to obey God. 

1. To discover what the children know about the 
Commandments. 

Let the teacher begin by repeating one or two of the 
Commandments, and asking the children if they know 
any more. Perhaps they may give such replies as, 
**Thou shalt not get mad;” ‘‘Thou shalt not hit any- 
body ;” ‘*Thou shalt not kick ”—for so a class of little 


- children once did when it was requested that each 


child should repeat one Commandment, thus showing 
a great lack both in home and Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. 

Let the teacher ask who wrote the Commandments, 
m what he wrote them, and how he wrote them, to 
whom he gave them, where Moses was when God 
handed them to him. 

Tell about the circumstances of the destruction of 
the first two tables and the second giving of the law 
to Moses. 

Ask how many Commandments there are. Some 
child will probably answer ten. 

Let the teacher then tell how many out of these they 
have given as Commandments really belong to God's 
law, and say that, ‘‘Do not get mad—Do not hit,” 


. etc.—were not written on the table of stone. 


Ask the children how many of them would like to 
learn them, so that they will know them all the rest of 
their lives. Tell them that they are to have lessons on 
the Commandments this Sunday and next, and that 
they ought to be able to learn them in that time, by 
studying them at home and getting their mothers to 
help them.- 

Let each child be given a copy of the Command- 
ments in some form to carry home. 

2. To teach the first five Commandments. 

Refer to the question often put to little children— 
‘““Whom do you love best?” and their answers— 
‘*‘Papa—mamma.” Tell them that the First Com- 
mandment teaches us whom we ought to love best; 
then read it from the Bible. Draw a heart on the 
blackboard ; divide into rooms; make one room in the 
center much larger than the others. Tell them that is 
‘*God’s room. Name the others—‘‘Papa’s and mam- 
ma’s room,” ‘‘Brother’s room,” ‘‘Sister’s room,” 
‘*Grandma’s room,” etc. Call upon each child who 
can do so to repeat the First Commandment, and.then 
let it be done by the whole class in concert. 

To teach the Second Commandment, let the teacher 
erase the words ‘‘God’s room,” and substitute one 
.thing after another that people put in his place, such 
as idols worshiped by the heathen; money, riches— 
which we are in danger of worshiping rather than 
God; ourselves, pleasure, etc. 


. Let the Second Commandment then be read from 


the Bible, and repeated, first, individually, and then 


simultaneously. 
To teash the Third Commandment, ask the children 


; 


if they have ever heard any one. swear—if they have 
ever heard themselves do it. Make a distinction be- 
tween vulgar words words ind profane words. Tell 
them that in another place in the Bible God forbade 
vulgar words, but in the Commandments only those 
words which had in them wrong thoughts of God. 

To teach the Fourth Commandment, tell of countries 
where there are no Sabbath laws; of homes where 
there is no observance of the Sabbath; of people who 
do not keep the Sabbath. Show the children how they 
themselves will be tempted to break the Sabbath. 

Let this Commandment be repeated as the others 
have been—first, by individuals, and then by the class 
as a whole. 


Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


A PRESENT GOD.* 


HOSE of us who have been educated in a certain 
way when we speak of Christ mean God; but 
there are some wno have a conscience in that matter ; 
and when they mean God they say simply ‘‘God.” In 
either case it is sufficient. Now, what is your way of 
conceiving of God? Is he a person to you? Is he 
one that seems a great way off from you? Or, does 
he seem like a companion to you?’ Do you imagine 
him with a personal appearance? If so, in what ways 
do you most easily rise into a vivid conception of his 
appearance ? 

Our conception of God may be true in quality and 
yet inaccurate in personality, or substance. Seripture 
speaks of the other life as the time when we shall see 
him as he is; evidently referring to the fact that our 
ideas of God here are imaginary. The idea is not im- 
aginary that God is a Being perfect in justice, perfect 
in love, perfect in gentleness, perfect in sweetness, 
perfect in suffering for others, perfect in all the quali- 
ties which we regard as the very highest; there is no 


/ doubt about the fact that he is perfect in these re- 


spects ; but what do these perfections make? What 
sort of a being do they constitute ? 

In this world we have been unaccustomed to any 
other people except those that have a body and a per- 
sonal presentation ; but the presentation, the portrait- 
ure, of God is imaginary; and it is not likely that 
it is the same in any two persons. The variation by 
the least paiticle of the faculties of a man’s mind will 
give toa picture a :lifferent aspect. Tuke the simple 
element of color. 1] suppese that men ranged along 
the scale from the lowest sensibility to color to the 
highest, looking at a picture, will see just according 
as they are organized, higher or lower. 

Wheu I think of God it is not necessary for me to 
have in my mind a fixed personality. Sometimes God 
to me is as great and majestic as the march of a thun- 
der-storm in summer. In times when the So'th domi- 


nated everything, when I felt shame to the very I-ot- 


tom of my soul that this country, meant for liberty, was 
really controlled by men who meant slavery, when I 
saw that throughout the North, in the churches and 
everywhere, men* who stood up for liberty were put 
down and made objects of scorn an:1 contempt, an: 
when I knew that righteousness and justice were 
‘despised, and that Christ was sold again in the shape 
of silk and cotton, God was to me a God that had 
lightning in his eye and a brow of justice and indig- 
nation; and then when I read those places in the Old 
Testament where God is set forth as One whose fury 
burns to the lowest hel}l it did me good. 

I could not get into that state now, I suppose; the 
necessity for it is all gone. Now when I think of God 
I think of him as the helping, the succoring, the sav- 
ing God. I look at the millions of ex-slaves, and think 
how low and poor their conceptions are, and believe 
that God in Christ is overhanging them with infinite 
pity and sorrow and love, and with an encouraging 
smile of hopefulness. When I think of God as vindi- 
cating justice and love and purity it gives an entirely 
different portraiture to my mind frem that which it 
does when I think of him in the geclusion - the family 
and in the realm of domestic life. 

There are certain things recorded in the New Testa- 
ment which are very striking; as, for instance, the 
statements in regard to Christ’s eye. Very few see it, 
but to me it is very striking, where it is said that he 
looked upon men. It is supposed by some that he 
looked upon them simply as I look upon my congrega- 
tion when I preach; but there was something more in 
his look than there is in the look of an ordinary man. 
It is recorded that he turned and beheld them, and it 
is repeated a dozen or fifteen times; the turning and 


‘looking evidently being a peculiarity of the Saviour. 


He gave forth a look that: made everybody feel pene- 


* FRIDAY EVENING, March 25, 1881. ‘Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 


tion): Nos. 48, 51, 28. Reported expressly for The Christian Union 
by T. J. Ellinwood. 


his government. 


pany.) 


trated in his presence ; and when he turned and looked 


upon the soldiers that came to arrest him they fe}] 
back to the earth and were as dead men. There is 
concentrated power in Christ such that if he looks at 
a man his look penetrates him. If he turns his face 
to me and but looks upon me, he becomes at once 
mine; and I can say, 9s Payson in his last hours said, 
‘‘Through all my earlier life Christ to me was like a 
star afar off ; but in my later years he has been grow. 
ing larger and larger to my view, and has been coming 
neargr and nearer to me; and now he seems to me to 
fill the whole air, and to be as big as the world.” 

If you take away my constant sense of Christ 
present you take away all my hopefulness, all my care 
for anything, and all my wish tolive. The life that I 
now live in the flesh I live by faith of the Son of God. 
I bear it about with me almost as if it were my own 
personal life. The sense that I have of Christ helping 


-| me and thinking of me is constant. I have been sub- 


ject to a good deal of trial in my life, but the disci- 
pline of God with me has been one that has constantly 
drawn me nearer and nearer to him; so that I bear in 
myself -all the time a kind of joyful sense that God 
knows me, and loves me, and is thinking of me and 
looking after me, and that if any trouble comes to me 
he is right by my side, adapting himself to my wants 
precisely as my mother would have done. 

When the child is frolicsome the mother smiles, 

when he is hurt the mother is sorrowful, when he does 
wrong the mother looks sad, when he is kind and 
generous the mother’s face shines like a morning star; 
and God, to my imagination, is that and a great deal 
more. 
_ Now, this sense that Christ is present, that to him 
my thoughts, my motives, my hopes and fears, my 
whole heart, are unlocked, and that he accepts me, 
and gives me token all the time that I am accepted of 
him—this is an unspeakable blessing. I have ex- 
quisite enjoyments, as varied and multitudinous as 
anybody in this world has; but I can bear witness 
that to me there is nothing to be compared with that 
intense rest in the Lord Jesus Christ which some men 
experience. All things are mine; for I am Christ’s, 
and he is God’s, and I am joint-heir with him to the 
inheritance of God. That makes me willing to live if 
God wants me to live, to die if God wants me to die, 
or to suffer if God is pleased to think it best for me to 
suffer. 

Anybody who has not a religion which gives him a 
God present with him has nota religion that i is worth 
having. 


Hooks aud Authors. 


THE HEREAFTER OF SIN.' 


The certainty and finality of tone in these two books 
is very reassuring in these days of doubt. Taking up 
either of them, we discover that its learned author has 
brought several doubtful points in this everlasting con- 
troversy to a long-desired settlement. The two or three 
pivotal Greek words in the New Testament are supplied 
with their exact meaning ; sundry vexed passages are 
quieted with an indisputable exegesis; what God can 
do or cannot do with his sinners, what he must do or 
must not do, and how long he must be or must not be 
in doing it, are known both from Scripture and by rea- 
son to each of these gentlemen. Doubts have come to 
‘*a perpetual end”—till the reader, ill-advised, takes up 
the other book ; when he finds that the Atlantic which 
divides the authors is not so wide or so deep as the 
“great guif fixed” which on this subject separates 
their schemes of interpreting God’s word, their views 
of the hereafter, and their thought of God himself in 
The reader, thus cast out of his 
blessed certainty, can only betake himself to so much 
of knowledge and resign himself to so much 
of mystery as God has been pleased to give in His 
word. These authors—and they are types of many— 
meant, we are sure, to do God service by setting his 
truth in clear light; their books, though small, show 
scholarly research and logical keenness; yet we find 
the New Testament light more white and vital before 
than after it has passed through their mediative prisms. 
The tone of the New Testament, less sharp, is more 
deeply stirring than theirs; its vistas, more misty, yet 
are vistas carrying the due perspective of the infinite, 
not some exceedingly welkdrawn cabinet pictures of 
eternity. 

“The Hereafter of Sin” has a title not go fit as its 
argument is forcible: one might think sin had only one 
possible hereafter. Sin is universal in our race: its 
‘‘hereafter ” in multitudes of souls is seen in the G0s- 
pel to be forgiveness and eternal life. What the book 
really deals with is the sin that is unending—‘‘ eter2 


1 The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be. By the Rev. John W. Haley; 
M.A. (Andover, Mass. : Warren F. Draper.) 

What is the Truth as to Everlasting Punishment? By the Rev. F- 
Nutcombe Oxenham, M. A. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Com 
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sin.” This eternal sin it asserts as a fact under natural 
jaw, and as containing and evolving its own punish- 
ment equally under natural law; which eternal sin and 
unishment are declared from revelation and reason to 
be eternal torment. The advance upon the ancient 
statements of the doctrine is in showing the sinner as 
tormenting himself forever, instead of God as torment. 
inghim. Fully agreeing with the author, that eternal 
suffering would be proved if eternal sin were proved, 
and not assuming to deny eternal sin, we yet fail to find 
it proved that sin will outlast the ‘‘eternal kingdom” 
of Christ. That Kingdom of Messiah, though pro- 
- nounced eternal in the Bible in terms as strong as those 
which pronounce the endlessness of punishment, is 
nevertheless distinctly declared to have an end, when 
the Son ‘‘ shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father that God may be all in all.” We do 
not argue from this mystery that sin is not eternal— 
thus taking our ignorance as proof: we do not stand 
with these two authors in their respective knowledges 
of the absolutely unending future; but, content with 
the mystery still hidden in God, we only note that till 
the fact be proved from the Bible or from reason that 
sin outlasts even the kingdom of Christ, our friend’s 
well-wrought argument will fail to convince some of 
his readers, and those not necessarily the irreverent or 
the prejudiced. Perhaps in a new edition the lacking 
proof on this point may be supplied. 
. The other volume, ‘‘ What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment?” recalls the sermon on the text— 
‘How shall we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?” which opened with proposing: 1, to show the 
greatness Of the salvation: 2, to show the way to es- 
cape if we neglect it. This author, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, broadly denies that punishment is 
everlasting. He denies also the final extinction of be- 
ing of the ungodly, and beholds all men ultimately 
restored to holiness. We must say that nothing in his 
book helps our eyes to behold any such thing. In 
Holy Scripture, to which he appeals, we clearly see the 
righteous through faith gathered into the kingdom of 
the Father, in that absolute eternity outlasting all the 
ages and the eons which (it may be) form the epoch of 
the kingdom of the Son. While revelation is thus clear 
concerning the righteous it is not clear concerning the 
future of sin—whether it extend beyond the ages and 
the kingdom of Messiah—or, if not so extending into the 
absolute eternity, then of what nature its limitation 
may be. The last scene which Christ gives us in the 
history of the persistently ungodly is that of their ‘‘ go- 
ing away into eternal punishment,” of their being ‘‘cast 
into outer darkness.”” What eyes has this author that 
he can trace positively and clearly their course, which 
the Lord thus declares to be a passing outward and 
away into darkness? He sees them coming back to 
God. Can he see in the outer darkness? If hecan, or 
if the first named of these two authors, who sees them 
in torment endless as God’s own being, can, let him 
see; we prefer Christ’s mystery to their clearness—to 
the cold, logical, mechanical glare of the Puritan au- 
thor, or the ecclesiastical sentimental gleam of the 
Anglican. The latter volume, however, we find the 
most instructive as to the history of this controversy. 
It gets this advantage where it gets a disadvantage for 
its main purpose, in the fact that it is a reply to Dr. 
Pusey’s late treatise, ‘‘ What is of Faith as to Everlast- 
ing Punishment?” In answer to one who attaches so 
much importance to the patristic views, it makes a 
show, refreshing to those outside of the traditional 
church, of the inconsistencies and self-contradictions 
of the Fathers. It calls notice to the fact that, on a 
rigid and literal interpretation of Scripture, physical 
torments, as well as torments unending, have been a 
point ‘‘ of faith” in the general church; and indeed 
that the literal witness of Scripture is more full and 
decided on the former point, now largely discarded in 
the church, than on the latter. It notes the orthodox 
softenings of the doctrine of unending torment through 
the force of various suppositions, such as that of Dr. 
Pusey, that ‘‘we know not what God may do, in one 
agony of loving penitence, for one who accepts his last 
grace in that almost sacrament of death;” and shows 
how such suppositions may enfeeble to human thought 
the whole idea of the Divine government. We heartily 
Commend its criticism of the common argument for 
Unending torment based on the fact that the same time- 
Words are applied to the future of punishment and the 
future of life, so that, it is said, we must deny eternal 
life to the righteous if we deny eternal torment to the 
Ungodly. This favorite argument involves a gnostic 
dualism, assuming, as it does, that for the sake of a 
literal interpretation of certain mysterious words in 
the New Testament the whole natural precedence and 
supremacy of life and light and goodness in the 
Universe of God can be taken away, so that te proof. 
of their endlessness may be held as dependent on. the 
Proof of the endlessness of the kingdom of evil. As to 
the legal attitude of the Church of England regarding 
€ main question at issue, the decision of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, 1863, ’64 (the arch- 


are given his later views on the same subject. 


bishops of Canterbury and York being of the judges), 
is quoted as saying—‘‘ We are not at liberty to express 
any Opinion upon the mysterious question of the eter- 
nity of future punishment, further than to say that we 
do not find any such distinct declaration of our church 
upon the subject as to require us to condemn as penal 
the expression of hope by a clergyman that even the 
ultimate pardon of the wicked who are condemned in 
the day of judgment may be consistent with the will 
of Almighty God.” 

The effect of these two books, read together, may 
well be to reduce our dogmatism on either side of this 
controversy; and to lead us, while not belittling the 
importance of the issues involved, to leave the dread 
mystery with God, while we seek to make sure for our- 
selves the eterual life which is plainly offered in the 
Son of God. 


‘Rugby, Tennessee. By Thomas Hughes. (Macmillan & 
Co.) The name of the author of this book is sufficient guar- 
antee of its excellences. The very simple and unassuming 
way in which it presents itself to the reader is likewise 
eharacteristic of the author. It begins with a tender, sym- 
pathetic consideration of the condition of the Will Wimbles, 
the ‘‘ Spectator’s’’ Will Wimbles descended to modern times : 
the men who can do everything and yet can do nothing because 


of the restrictions of society in Old England. His chapter 


concerning the gentlefolk of England is one of the best in 
the book, and full of all the suggestive and excellent qualities 
of Tom Brown’s way of putting things. Scarcely less valua- 


ble and suggestive is the statement of the case of the traders | 


of England and of the handicraftsmen; and the upshot of the 
whole matter is stated in addresses to parents and guardians, 


where the author very distinctly states that for the numerous 


class handicapped in one way or another in Old England the 
thing to do is to pass beyond the seas, and return to man’s 
most ancient. healthy and independent employment, that of 
farming. The author then simply states that ‘‘ with the view 
of meeting a special demand of this kind, pressing more and 
more severely, year by year, on our—i. e., English—gentry 
especially, the founders of Rugby have established their set- 
tlement.”’; The remainder of the book is then’devoted in chief 
part to an account of the author’s visit to Rugby, Tennessee, 
while it was in a decidedly embryonic state; and very de- 
lightfully is the story told of the journey and the operation 
of founding the new. settlement, christening, as it were, the 
new-born babe. Vacuus Viator is supposed to be telling, in 
a series of letters, how this tour of observation came to pass. 
The style is bright, pleasant and full of fresh thought and ob- 
servation. As we cross’ the Atlantic with the traveler it 
seems as if we must have already seen and thought all that 
he says, so true and suggestive is it. Then comes the trip 
south, through the Cumberland mountains, and the first expe- 
riences of primitive life in the new settlement. We have 
then the inspection of the new domain, work-fields and play- 
ground alike, whether hotel or tennis court. Next comes 
the forest ride, with brief, graphic descriptions of wood- 
lands, flowers and birds, and, above all, asketch of a genuine 
specimen of a native boy who sat on horseback behind the 
author like a centaur. A sympathetic and thoroughly fair 
account of the natives brings us to, in some sense, the best 
part of the book, the sketch of the eventful but true heroic 
life of Amos Hill, the forester. The negro natives get also 
very fair and kindly treatment; and then the main part of 
the little book concludes with an amusing and impressive ac- 
count of the ceremonies of the opening day, when Yankee, 


Englishman and Southerner, bishop, minister and layman,. 


united in wishing the new enterprise godspeed. The re- 
remainder of the book is occupied with the opening address 
of the President, Tom Brown himself, and also the same hon- 
orable gentleman’s address to Rugby, England; and lastly 
Colonel Kil- 
lebrew, the Minister of Agriculture for the State of Tennesee, 
ends the book with a well-considered and evidently reliable 
report on Rugby’s soil, grasses, crops, fruits, cattle, sheep, 
vegetables and manufactures. He recommends settlers to 
‘*not risk all in one crop or article, but to diversify their 
products ; soif one fails the other may succeed.” This report 
should, with the stalwart, genuine English character of the 
projectors of the enterprise, convince all cavillers that here 
is to be, in boating phrase, ‘‘a strong pull, a long pull, and 
a pull all together.”’ Play as well as work, healthy minds in 
healthy bodies, and a little capital to keep the wolf from the 
door until crops come in, must secure success in that steady 
though perhaps slow way which always produces, after all, 
the best results. Nothing, however, in the book is more ap- 
parent than the fact that the author himself is worth, with 
his enthusiasm and splendid reputation, a whole host as the 
leader of a new enterprise. 


The Origin of Nations. By Canon George Rawlinson. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) ‘‘ The bearing of modern discov- 
eries in the field of history upon the authenticity of the 
Scripture narrative” is a theme not,likely to se its interest 
in these days of ever fresh investigation and tireless search 
among the records of the past. There is need that some one 
competent to the task should keep the world informed how 
its Book of books is bearing the test that is brought to bear 
upon its historical portions. For while some seem to think 


‘it a matter of indifference whether its history be faulty or 


fallible, or not, so it teaches us the truths we are to live by, 
the view will generally prevail that, if its history is proven 
untrustworthy, a blow is dealt at the commanding authority 
of the Book given by inspiration, whatever our theory about 
that may be. Such a view ought to prevail. The Bible is a 
historical book, furnishing a setting for a historical religion, 
and we are concerned that its history be true; that the wis- 
dom and veracity of Moses be vindicated, and that Genesis 
continue to be the wonderful book it most certainly is. Ac- 
cordingly, we welcome this book from competent hands, and 


‘gen 


all the more that here and there one is assuming for ancient 
civilizations an antiquity unwarranted by facts, and others 
ignorantly assert that modern discovery is undermining Gen- 
esis and discrediting Moses. If so, we want to know it; and 
if not, we want the comfort of it. We fail to find here, as 
some affirm, any special pleading for the Bible. The record 
in the Book, and the facts of scientific research, are placed 
side by side fairly, so far as we can see, and left to speak for 
themselves. Confidence in the Mosaic record is strengthened, 
and we are glad of it, as we have a right to be. This isa 
book of information, not a sea-side story; and people desir- 
ing a concise statement as to the latest authentic facts in re- 
gard to ancient civilizations will do well to read this little 


book of Canon Rawlinson’s. 


Algebra for Schools and Colleges. By Simon Newcomb, 
Professor of Mathematics, United States Navy. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) This is a large book, and, we feel sure, 
a good book. Certainly it is the outcome of experience. and 
nothing is good which-is not that. Professor Newcomb 
would have us begin with the concrete and disguise the ab- 
struser conceptions in ordinary notation until the mind 
grows to pure idealization. 
for more time. The Calculus is finished before the mind has 
had time to grasp its definitions. We should cease our nerv- 
ous American whiz through the mathematics: give the stu- 
dent time. Professor Newcomb divides his book into two 


parts ; the one for a preparatory, the other for a collegiate. 


course. While we would not like to pronounce on a book of 
the pretensions of this one without witnessing the results of 
its use in the class-room, we are prepared to say that it 
merits the early attention of mathematical teachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Whymper is writing out the story of his adventrres 
in the Andes. 

—Mr. George Kidder, the Gdipus of the Greek play at 
Harvard, is giving readings at Newport. 

—Longmans & Co., of London, announce a ‘‘ Hughenden 
Edition ” of the works of Lord Beaconsfield. 

—A volume of ‘‘ Swiss Letters,” by the late Frances 
Ridley Havergal, is in press by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

—‘* Monsieur, Madame and the Baby ”’ is the nameof a 
new Paris book which is called a ‘‘ French Helen’s Babies.” 

—Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble will, this Fall, supplement 
her ‘‘ Records of a Girlhood” with ‘‘ Records of a Woman- 
hood.” 

—A Providence, R. I., minister has been fined $20 and 
costs for stealing books out of public libraries. Cheap 


enough. 


—The late Judge Clifford, of Maine, left a valuable law 
library, and a detailed history of the Electoral Commission in 
manuscript. 

—A controlling interest in the ‘‘ Watchman,” the Baptist 
weekly,” at Boston, has been bought by the Rev. J. C. Fos- 
ter of Randolph. 

—A copy of Dugdale’s ‘* Mopasticon and St. Paul’s,” an 
old English work in nine volumes, was lately sold in London 
for £43. Look up your copies. 

—Mr. Murray has received an award of 2,000 francs from 
the French Academy, for his English essay on the history of 
Greek sculpture down to the time of Pericles. 

—George Bell & Sons, of London, announce a series of Tech- 
nological Hand-books for the use of persons interested or 
engaged in the great manufacturing industries. 

—‘* Food and Health” has reduced its price for the pur- 
pose of briaging its contributions to*the literature of health 
within the means of the great mass of the people. 

—The death is announced of George Borrow, an eccentric 
Englishman, whose ‘“‘Lavengro” and *‘ The Bible in Spain” 
made quite a name for him a number of years ago. 

—Richard Grant White is engaged in an exhaustive critical 
history of music in the United States, of which some install- 
ments will soon begin to appear in ‘‘Scribner’s Monthly.” 

—Our English exchanges announce the death of Professor 


| Theodor Benjey, one of the most eminent linguists and 


orientalists of the time, a professor for many years at Géttin- 


—‘* Talks About Flowers,” by Mrs. W. D. Wellcome, Yar- 
mouth, Maine, is a successful attempt to interweave descrip- 
tiens of the habits and character of plants with suggestions 
as to their care. 

—The ‘Edinburgh Review” and the ‘‘ Quarterly Re- 
view,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are reprinting from 
the original plates, are issued in attractive forms for reading 
and are full of good things. 5 

—Henry Holt &Co. have published, in their admirable 
series of Hand Books 'for Students and General Readers, 
‘‘Elementary German,” an outline of the grammar with 
exercises, conversations avd readings, by Charles P. Otis. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have published a new edition of their 


admirable ‘‘New York Illustrated,” full of information 
touching all points of local interest, and rich in illustration . 


of the finest buildings and most attractive sections of the 
city. 

ae readers should remember the small coilection of 
essays, addresses and sermons, by the late Dean Stanley, 
published by Macmillan & Co. at the time of his visit to the 
United States. It has a portrait, and makes a pleasant me- 
moria] volume. 

—The distinguished Italian scholar and author, Professor 
Angelo de Gubernatis, has been allowed by the King of Italv 
to assume for himself and his male descendants the title of 
Count, which has been lying dormant in his family for some 
time. *‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

—George W. Harlan has made an opportune publication 
in the story of ‘‘ Lorrimer ahd Wife,” a very readable story, 
which is selling well and is an equally good story for sum- 
mer or Fall reading. The same publisher has just issued Spiel- 
hagen’s novelette ‘*The Skeleton inthe House,” a spirited 
and captivating tale. 


To accomplish this he pleads. 
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THE BUILDING OF A HOME. 


Continued from page 166. 


-nd, aaving adopted a plan, follow it closely. This 
need not necessarily be done all at once, but from year 
to year as it can be afforded; and is far more economi- 
cal and satisfactory in the end than planting trees and 
shrubs hap-hazard, with no better guide than one’s 
‘‘own sweet will.” 

The old-fashioned garden was made up of trim little 
beds and walks edged with box, but we have learned 
to look upon this arrangement as artificial, and to pre- 
fer a smooth and well-kept lawn. A small place 
should be cut up as little as possible by walks and 
drives, only providing what are absolutely necessary 
for entrance, and depending upon effective groupings 
of trees and shrubs for ornament, rather than many 
flower beds. Unless a place has ample grounds it is 
better to omit a summer house, fountain or other arti- 
ficial ornaments, and even where they are admissible 
they should be of a kind to harmonize with their nat- 
ural surroundings. A rustic summer-house built in 
some pretty form is often a desirable addition, but the 
more pretentious designs, brilliant with paint and 
gilding, always look like intruders. 

While striving to make a home beautifal within 
and attractive in its surroundings, it must not be for- 
gotten that it is, at the best, only the body to which 
the family life gives the soul; and the home, to be a 
true one, must be an extension of this life of mutual 
affections and common aims, perfectly adapted to it 
and capable of nourishing and ministering toit. But 
is 300 often becomes a burden instead of a help, and 
the labor of caring for a modern home takes from it 
the restfulness which should be one of its greatest 
charms. Until this is changed we must expect to see 
women breaking down under the burdens they carry, 
and glad to do any thing, even to giving up home life, 
th be ridof them. With all our labor-saving inven- 
tions women cannot keep house as easily as their 
grandmothers did without them; for while the labor 
itself has been lightened the amount has been in- 


preased a hundred fold. Life is so much more com- 


plex, and has been so elaborated in every way, that 
the mere daily routine absorbs so much time and 
strength that there is little margin left for higher and 
better things. The home is not a distinct effect to be 
ertificially produced but a background upon which 
the family life is to be thrown; it should not, there- 
fore, be so much richer than the character and culture 
of its inmates that these seem poor in comparison. If 
we are ever again to see realized the free and full in- 
tellectual and esthetic life of the age of Pericles, we 
must be willing, as were the Athenians, to take plain 
living as the price of high thinking. 


A SWISS PICTURE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


DO not write often to you, dear Christian Union, 

because I do not easily find news of sufficient im- 
portance. You are aiready so well informed that 
when I want to know anything I look to you, 
and am realy obliged to you for those admirable 
little resumés of European news which, though they 
come to me two weeks old, give me a clearer 
knowledge of current politics than I glean by much 
reading of such papers as fall in my way. I would 
gladly contribute to your budget of information; 
but while the air in Europe is thick with the rising 
mists of coming storms it is difficult to get hold of 
anything both interesting and accurate. Sometimes, 
too, I should have to tell you the contiary to what you 
would like to hear and to believe, for I cannot be a 
- Sweet-voiced siren. There is no change of policy at 
the Vatican, whatever be the rumors on the subject. 
There is no probability—I would almost dare to say 
possibility—that the Pope will change his course, and 
there is not as yet the shadow of a hope of reconcilia. 
tion between Church and State in Italy. No; this is, 
perhaps, not quite correct. I should say, between the 
Pope and the State. The clerical party still waits the 
issue of events—patient and slow; never giving up 
hope and catching at every straw which comes in their 
way. They know full well that nothing is stable in 
Europe. Why should they not, in the day of over- 
turning, find themselves once more at the helm? Is 
not God still on the side of his Church? And though 
for a small moment, by way of chastisement, he has 
forsaken her, will he not with great mercies gather 
her? Is not Engiand (as they think) daily coming 
nearer, yearning after reunion to her old head? And 
is not the Church growing and taking deeper and 
deeper root in America?’ Neither can I tell you any- 
hing very hopeful concerning the present Government 
of Italy. The office-holders there are far too much ab- 
sorbed, alas! in a struggle for place to allow them to 
be mindful of the necessities of the gountry, at jrast 


to the proper extent. This, however, is not a state of 
things peculiar: to Italy, and would not call for especial 
notice and alarm were it not for the peculiarly neces- 
sitous condition of Italian finances. There is a deep 
spirit of discouragement abroad. People say, even 
tolerably liberal-minded people, that there is an enor- 
mous increase of immorality everywhere—perhaps 
rather in the Roman States—since the new government 
came in in 1870. I have often tried to explain this 
phenomenon to persons so complaining, but with little 
success. 

They do not see that the introduction of liberty was 
not the cause, but simply the occasion of more open 
immorality. The fear of imprisonment and fine being re- 
moved for non-attendance on the communion, for blas- 
phemy and looseness of conduct, the evil-disposed and 
unreligious now do not take any pains to conceal what 
is in their hearts. The church which has so long fed the 
people on ceremonies and shows, instead of wholesome 
teaching and intelligent worship, has no right to com- 
plain of the fruits which appear with civil liberty. 
And yet, in spite of all discouragement, and without 
denying that there is cause for it, no unprejudiced ob- 
server can fail to notice progress in Italy. The large 
development of the public school system and the 
rapidly spreading hunger for knowledge among the 
lower classes are among thevery best signs. Then as to 
material results, the Exhibition at Milan is a most in- 
teresting and satisfactory demonstration of awakening 
in the direction of the practical arts. A very intelli- 
gent gentleman, a resident in that city, told me that 
the Exhibition had been quite a surprise to him, and 
that he had no idea there had been so much progress 
of every kind within so short a space of time. 

But it was not to say all this that I took pen in hand 
this morning. I wanted to thank The Christian Urion 
fromm the depths of my heart for its number vf May 
11th, only just read; read little by little, at intervals of 
leisure. Yes, how much I thanked Prof. Seelye for 
his paper on Atheism, and Mr. Abbott for his excellent 
S.inday-school lesson on the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican, and Mr. Beecher for his sermon on Temptation! 
Ah, you people far away in favored America, Leaped 
up with ivtellectual and religicus advantages, crowded 
with ncwspapers and books and sermons and prayer- 
mectings, have no idea how hungry one becomes 
living in a barren and thirsty land. 

The three articles to which I have alluded were 
to my soul this morning as are the litile streams I see 
flowing down the bare mountain side, as I write, into 
the prctty green valley at its feet. 

Is there any other country in the world besides 
Switzerland that has such lovely green valleys nestling 
down im the lap of the mountains ? Here am I wrapped 
in by precipitous masses of rock full two thousand 
feet high, down which glaciers have slowly ground 
their way, and water must have swept and washed and 
beat and boiled and foamed for thousands of years to 
produce those wonderfully rounded buttresses, with 
their millionfold fantastic shapes, which now rear 
themselves giant-like above me, their heads erowned 
with everlasting snow. Among those peaks, far back 
out of sight, I hear the avalanches roar like thunder, 
sending their reverberations to be echoed back from 
the opposite side of the valley; from the same myste- 
rious region sweeps down on us the north wind, cold 
with the kiss of the glacier, tearing and whirling 
through the little valley to the larger one below, that 
he may hasten tofan the parched and scorching plains 
of Italy. Now that he has gone the sun has come out 
once more, and the glaciers unwillingly yield to his 
influence, and the hundred little cascades pour their 


silver streams in gracefulest forms from the heights. | 


Running swiftly down the slope of the mountain; 
leaping over the perilous precipice ; beating furiously 
against the rock which would bar their path till they 
make themselves a way round it or through it; linger- 
ing in the sweet green meadow and dividing them- 
selves a hundredfold, that the myriad flowers may 
bathe and the flocks of the Alpine peasant quench 
their thirst ; they unite lower down, and hasten on to 
swell the blue waters of Lake Leman, and to find their 
last resting-place in the great sea beyond. 

Oh, little mountain stream, forever purling away, 
may my Rife be like thine! 

Into this little valley, so hidden away that one would 
have thought it destined to everlasting silence, the Ro- 
man legions found their way as they tramped along 
under Cesar through the great road by the side of the 
Rhone, to tame and crush the Helvetians and Gauls. 
Up the sides of the mountains through which lies the 
path to this retreat the inhabitants of the Rhone valley 
fled to escape the cruel devastation of ever-returning 
armies, and, finally, in this little spot grew up a colony 
of the poorest and lowest of Swiss peasantry, perpetu- 
ating from age to age their barbarous language, their 
low type! of physical formation and of domestic life. 
Oddly mixed in among them, and forming the aristo- 
cratical element of the little community, are a few 


families descended from anojent feudal lords of the 


to learn Greek, and it was 12 years later when 


neighborhood, or from some of the nobility of France 
who fled along this road to escape from Robespier 
and the terrible guillotine. A hundred years hag sy. 
ficed to obliterate all external traces of aristocracy ang 
to reduce these families to the ordinary level. 

The landlord of the hotel where I am staying cong 
show a picture of a great-aunt in court costume, ag she 
appeared when maid of honor to the wife of Louis Xy. 
of France; and I know of another and smaller hote 
where, a few years ago, they could put on the table on 
select occasions massive and magnificent silver with 
armorial bearings, having been possessed by the family 
for generations. What food for thought, as I raise my 
eyes from my paper and see the old Roman roaq 
stretching across the green sward in one straight line, 
the new one lying parallel with it for a while, and then 
going off in beautiful curves down the valley till it jg 
lost in the entrance to the narrow gorge which shuts 
us in. Below, memory follows it till it joins the great 
road running by the Rhone, where, within the last two 
years, it has met the iron path and the snorting steam. 
horse which connect it in the space of forty minutes 
with the magnificent road of the Simplon on the one 
hand, or on the other hand, by a few hours’ travel, with 
Geneva and Paris. oa 

The same hot mineral streams which made this 
little valley valuable in the eyes of the Romans stil] 
form its only source of wealth and its link with the 
great outer world. Here, during the brief two or 
three months of summer, may be met people fromall 
the countries of Europe, attracted by the fame of the 
beneficent waters. They come now over a beautiful 
road. in comfortable carriages; whereas they were 
carried thirty years ago by men down the face of the 
precipice which towers at the upper part of the valley, 
or they were slowly dragged by mules across the moun. 
tains which shut it in at the lower part. . 

Here I am spending a few weeks of rest and seclu- 
sion, surrounded by a small party of French people 
from the middle and upper classes of society. My 
chief companion at present is a dear old lady be- 
longing to an old noble family of Brittany, and retain- 
ing all the good qualities which ever were attached to 
such a position, with scarcely any of its faults. An 
aristocrat by birth, a sincere Catholic in religion, 4 
legitimist in politics, she is largely a republican in 
sentiment and practice. ‘‘ Don’t give me any title,’ 
she has said to one and another; ‘‘ titles are things of 
the past. Iam simply ‘madame.’” | 

A perfect lady, and in some respects an accurate 
judge of people and things, she is yet of a simplicity 
which is hardly to be found save in a few people of 
her own type. The gentleman who so freely owned 
his scepticism to me passes in her eyes for a good 
Christian because he sympathizes in her partiality for 
Henry V., and assures her that religious instruction 
will never be removed from the schools in France. 
She knows that I am a Protestant; but, devoted as 
she is to her own form of religion, she feels this n0 
barrier between us, and I intrude no discussions on 
her, knowing they would be unwise and altogether 
useless. I go to morning service at the village church, 
which I find to be much better for me than not going 0 
any service at all, and this pleases her greatly. ‘‘I cannot 
get out at that early hour myself,” she said to me, “but 
I carry a little sanctuary with me everywhere I go.” 
And she proc:.eded to tell me that on one day in each 
year—Holy Saturday—the Holy Father models little 
figures in wax which are called ‘Agnus Dei,” and 
which are distributed as favors. When detained by 
sickness or any lawful impediment from the celebr?- 
tion of mass, a mass recited before the ‘‘ Agnus Del” 
has the same value and benefit for the person so recll- 
ing. 
I did not speak my thought aloud ; but I thought ™ 
my heart, ‘‘I too have a little sanctuary which I catty 
everywhere with me, yet I have no ‘Agnus yt . 

J. 


SWITZERLAND, June 20, 1881. 3 ‘ 


—In one of Schliemann’s speeches at Berlin he talks 
thus about Homer and himself: ‘‘My acquaintance 
with him dates from my earliest childhood. Although 
my father, who was a preacher at a village only ® few 
miles from here, knew no Greek, he read with enthus!- 
asm the excellent translation which Voss has given 
Scarcely an evening passed in our home without ™Y 
father’s reading aloud from the ‘Iliad’ the 
‘Odyssey.’ Thus was fostered in me an unspeakable, 
enthusiasm for the divine poet, and I gave my father 
a child’s promise to discover, when I became # m4 
the ruins of the famous city. As fate would havé it 
I was forced for a long time to be a tradesman, but 
whirl of business never effaced from my mind my ‘ 
promise or weakened my determination to fulfill * 
Not until 1856, when I was 34 years of age, did I ry 


found myself, with my Homer in my hand, 02 ihe 


plains of Troy,” , 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


 Aveusr 17, 1881. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Switzerland is suffering from a severe 
drought. 

—Matthew Vassar died at Poughkeepsie, Au- 
gust 10th. 

—General Grant has purchased the House 
No. 3 East 66th Street. 

—Secretary Blaine is taking his long defer- 
red vacation in Maine. 

—The annual total failure of the Delaware 
peach crop is reported. 

—The big hotel at Rockaway was opened 
August 7th with about 150 guests. | 

—The Palmer family reunion at Stonington 
last week was an immense success. 

—The main Centennial Building was sold 
last week for $97,000. It cost $1,700,000. 

—Mr. Coleman, the present street cleaning 
commissioner, is showing great efficiency. 

—The act ‘‘To prevent the adulteration of 
food” goes into effect the 1st of September. 

—The Cornell University crew was defeated 
by an Austrian crew on the Danube, Aug. 11. 

—There is some talk of the Pope’s removal 
to Malta, but it is likely to be nothing but 
talk. 

—Mr. Blaine evidently does not believe in 
patriotism when it takes the form of dyna- 
mite. 

—The President put his signature, for the 
first time since his illness, to an official docu- 
ment last Wednesday. — 

—The Bankers’ Convention was in session 
at Niagara Falls last week. It was well at- 
tended by representative men. 

—The establishment of the South Afriean 
Republic has been formally proclaimed, with 
Mynheer Bok as Secretary of State. 

—Forty rifles and eight hundred cartridges 
captured at Panama indicate that another 
revolution has been suppressed there. 

—There seems to be a universal cry for 
civil service reform. Canada is agitating the 
question, and many remedies are proposed. 

—The Civil Service Reform Association met 
at the Ocean House, Newport, last week, Mr. 
George William Curtis acting as Chairman. 

—The Republics.ne have coalesced with the 
Independents in Virginia. The attempt of 
the ‘‘straight-outs" to nominate a separate 
ticket was a failure. 

—The semi-annual reports of New York 
City Savings Banks show an increase of 
deposits of $10,000,000. The increase in the 
State will be about $20,000,000. 

—There is such a demand for railroad 
laborers that immense numbers of Chinese 
immigrants are arriving daily in San Fran- 
cisco. The wages are $32.00 monthly. 

—It is surmised that when the present pas- 
senger war is ended the public will be ben- 
efited, as fares will be cheaper than ever 
before between New York and Chicago. 

—Dean Stanley's last words were: *‘I have 
labored amidst many frailties and much weak- 
ness to make Westminster Abbey the great 
center of religious and —- life in a truly 
liberai spirit.” 

—A petition has been cmap to Mr. 
Gladstone from the residents of Cyprus, pray- 
ing that the island may be annexed to Greece ; 
if this cannot be done, that a commission may 
be sent to inquire into its affairs. 

—Disturbance is feared on the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railroad, on account of 
the introduction of Negro laborers who are 
willing to work for $1.25 per day. The white 
laborers are now receiving $1.60. 

_—The attempts of the Coney Island steam- 
boats to smash the bridge of the Battery have 
proved successful. The “Tribune” is hope- 
ful that the time may come when they will 
run all the way up to Dey Street... 

—The Austrian Minister of Education has 
ordered that every school-house shall have a 
small garden patch attached, in which the 


‘pupils must work to gain a practical knowl- 


edge of agriculture and horticulture. 
—The matter of rapid transit is still unset- 


tled in Brooklyn. Everybody agrees that it is | 


indispensable to the growth of the city, and 
all agree that it is a magnificent thing if only 
put in front of the other man’s property. 

—As one result of the agitation of the sani- 
tary question, the proprietors of the Metro- 
politan Hotel have removed the hot and cold 
water fixtures from the sleeping rooms of the 
hotel, and returned to the old fashioned bowl 
and pitcher. 

—The recall of the Chinese students was a 
matter of great surprise to the Chinese in this 
country. At the legation nothing is said be- 
yond the statement that the students will not 
be sent to Enropean schools. It is supposed 
to be due to influences at court hostile to im- 
provement. 

—There is quite a discussion at present on 
the subject of the use by the Canadian postal 


-Suthorities of United States mail bags. A prop- 


mail bags is being favorably entertained ; 
each service to pay a proportional amount of 
their expense. 

—lIs the Boston merchant losing his natural 
shrewdness ? Two swindlers actually secured 
a ship and loaded it with cotton and provis- 
ions for a long voyage last week and sailed 
away without payment or security. Itis sup- 
pected that they have gone to the west coast 
of Africa. Meanwhile there is loud lamenta- 
tion in Boston. 

—The census of the Dominion of Canada 
has just been published. The total popula- 
tion of the country is4,350,000, an increase of 
868,000 since 1871. This of course includes 
the population of Prince Edward's Island and 
British Columbia, which did not belong to the 
Dominion in 1871. The population of Mani- 
toba is 209,000. 

—New York can boast of a veritable Chinese 
artist. He lives on Fourth Avenue in a neatly 
kept flat. The studio lacks the adornments 
our native artist finds necessary to his work, 
it even lacks an easel. There is a resemblance 
between the native and the Chinese artist in 
one respect: ‘‘ Nomonecy, no much workee; 
no much dollals, no buy Chinese pictures.” 

—The amount of business done by tourist 
agents in this country is enormous. There 
are four firms on Broadway, New York, who 
sell $3 000,000 worth of tickets a year. The 
business began in 1873 by the copartnership 
between Mr. E. M. Jenkins and Messrs. Thos. 
Cook & Son, since dissolved. European 
travel has greatly increased during the last 


| five years. 


—The report from the New York Custom 
House to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the year ending June 30, 1881, gives the total 
amount of duties collected as $139,579,562.83 ; 
the cost of collecting being $2,579,910.76. Ex- 
ports, $418,659,900. Inmports, $535,759,068. 
Seizures to the amount of $129,678,17. Duties 
paid by cabin passengers, $161,830.87. Steer- 
age paying $9,359,435. 

—The foundations for the new Metropoli- 
tan Opera House were begun Tuesday. The 
building will occupy the block bounded by 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth Streets, Broadway 
and Seventh Avenue. It has nearly double 
the seating capacity of the Academy, and will 
be ready for occupancy next year. Campa- 
nini is talked of as manager. Christine Nils- 
sen is expected to engage with the new com- 
pany if she comes to America. 

—American-made dry goods seem to be 
slowly but surely supplanting foreign made 
goods. The imports of foreign dry goods at 
the port of New York for the month of July 
are considerably below those for the corre- 
sponding month last year, though in excess 
of those for 1879, the total being $8,972,182, 
against $11,070,161 for last year and $7,985,- 
848 for 1879. It would be interesting to know 
how much of the Lyons silk purchased by our 
people is really manufactured in Paterson, 
Newark and Philadelphia. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


of all new publications delivered at 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
= its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of dny 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases.} 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
‘“* My Sister Kitty.” 
A. 8S. BARNES & Co. 
“A Galop Among American Scenery.” By 
Augustus E, Silliman, 
‘¢ First Lessons in Greek.” By Wm. Scarborough. 
LocKwoop, Brooks & Co, 
“ Helps to Devout Living.” By Miss J. Dewey. 
“ Aunt Mary’s Cook-book.” By a New England 
Mother. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 5 Bond St., N. Y. 
** Amenities of Home,” 
“ French Self-taught.” By Alfred Sardou. 
‘¢ Scientific Culture.” By Josiah Parsons Cooke. 
CHARLES W. SEVER. 
‘Harvard and its Surroundings.” By Moses 


KERBY & ENDEAN. 
‘The Gospel According to Satan.” By Standish 


Grey. 
JAMES PoTTs. 
‘¢ Hours with the Bible.” By Cunningham Geikie. 
Ginn & HEATH. 
‘Elements of Algebra.” By G. A. Wentworth, 


(People’s Library.) 

“The Rugg Documents.” By Clara Augusta. 

Ninety-nine Choice Readings and Recitations. 

(Seaside Library.) 

‘“‘ Letters of Madame de Remusat.” 

‘The Violin Player.” By Bertha Thomas. 

“The Clyffards of Clyffe.” By James Payne. 

“¢ Ayala’s Angel.” By Anthony Trollope. 

“The Woman who Saved Him.” By F. W. 
Robinson. 

‘Miss Hurricane.” By Minnie C. Brown. 

MAGAZINES. 

Edinburgh Review, American Jqurnal of Philol- 

ogy, Banker's Sunday Magazine, Quart 
Southern Pulpit. 


Revie, THe 


LIPPINGOTTS MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART AND 
TRAVEL, 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
With Illustrations. 


Border 

G. Sylt y J. Ww "Davis. 

Illustrated .— Curiosities. VI.— 

By Felix llustrated. 4.—The 
A By Sherwood Bonner. Illustrated.—5. 


Life's oem. ‘By Mary Ainge Vere.—6. An After- 
oon in West Jaalam. By Louise Coffin Jones —7. 
The. Haunts of gray ry By Thomp- 
—_ Frant. y Kate Upson Clark.— 
A Dish of By C. Bruce.—10. 
ie Acorn’s Lesson. By M 
Dress-Maker at Harbo By 8 
Smith. Kettle Fis A Btory. B 
Lizzie -—13. wreted. By Jo ; 
Tabb. tucket. farianna Gibbons. — 
15. Our Monthly Gossip: 1 blics 
lel Case. 2. Place Aux Dames : 
3. Art Matters: The Monologue on the French 
Stage Cheve Notation. 4. <Anecdoti- 
cal a Miscellaneous n Adventure with a Bri- 
A Doubtful Cor of the 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, 
The Valcours, 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


Is commenced in this Number. | 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Sin- 
gle Number, 25 cents. CLUB RaTEs:—Three 
opies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 
oan with an extra copy to the club-getter, 


NUMBER mailed, postpaid, 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


HERAL® 
OF PRAISE. 


Send on your orders for this new book fer 
Choirs, Conventions and Singivg 
Classes. 

It is the work of L. O. EmMERsoN, of whose pre- 
vious books of sacred music about half a million 
copies have been sold. So that the issue of anew 
Church Music Book by him is a notable event. 
Judging by previous experience, as many as a hun- 
dred thousand persons are to use this, the last and 
best compilation, filled from cover to cover with new, 
fresh, interesting, practical music and words. 

Specimen copies mailed for $1.00. 
The usual reduction for quantities. 


CORAL, 


d of 
Praise,’ and is intended for a Classes only, 
with no reference to choir The contents 
are similar to thore of the exce ent ** Herald,” but 
matters are condensed, and whatever is not perfectly 
appropriate for Singing Classes is left out. 
8 en copies mailed for 75 centa. 
e usual reduction for —— 
With the ‘‘ Ideal,’ ’ which is a most real Dook, and 
the ‘‘ Herald of Praise, ” raise 
teachers and choir leaders — be fully 
equipped for a successful musical season. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Skeleton in the House 


By FRIEDERICH SPIELHAGEN. 


**A novelette with almost as a is and move- 
at 


Price, in neat paper covers, 25 Ey sad 
GEORGE W. HARLAN, PuBLIsHER, 
19 Park Place, New York. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 


AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 
Publishers, 


Useful to Everybody! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages... - «$30 per 100 


Pres 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chi 
76 East Ninth Street, New Vouk. 
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D. APPLEFON & CO.’S 
PRIMER ISSUES. 


Early Christian Primers, 


Edited by Professor GzorGe P. FISHER, 
D.D. These Primers will embody in a 
few smail and inexpensive volumes the 
substance of the characteristic works 
of the great Fathers of the Church. The 
plan embodies four distinct books. 


1. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists, 
A.D. 95-180. 


2. The Fathers of the Third Century, A.D. 
180-325. 


A.D. 180-325. By the Kev. Geo. A. JackKso 
One vol., lsmo. Price, cloth, 60 cents. 


OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS. 


“The work shows a great amount of careful 
study, and excellent judgment and candor.”—Pro- 
Jessor E. C. SmytTuH, D.D., Andover Theological 
Seminary. (Congregational. 

**T commend your plan heartily, and rope you 
ad be encouraged to carry it out.”—Professer T. 

Divinity School, Middletown. 
( copal.) 
adapted to the wants of students. 


e beautiful oe h suggests man 
rotiatte tains though *vofessor WM 


LACKBURN, D.D,, Theo oival Seminary of the 
Northwest. (Presbyterian. ) 

‘** A valuable and unbiased introduction to an im- 
portant portion of the Patristic Literature.”—Pro- 
Jessor H. C. SHELDON, Theological Department, 
Boston University. (Methedist.) 

Professor Justus BULKLEY, of Shurtleff College, 

to D. Appleton d& Co., September 1, 1879. 

** A very hasty examination of the work satisfies 
me that you deserve the most sincere thanks of the 
religious public for placing within the reach of the 
poorest a copy of the Christian Fathers so faithful 
to the originals and yet so compact and con- 
venient.”—Justus BULKLEY, Theological Depart- 
ment, Shurtleff College. (Baptist.) 

“The book is incomparably more valuable than 
any eelections _———- could be which aimed only 
at giving proofs and testimonies of opinions.”— 
Professor J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer in 
vinity School. nitarian.) 


History and Literature Primers. 


Edited by JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., 
Examiner in the Schoolof Modern History 
at Oxford; author of ‘‘A Short History 
of the English People.” In 18mo. volumes, 
Flexible cloth, price 45 cents each. 

The object of these primers is to convey in- 
formation in such a manner as to make it both 
intelligible and interesting to very young pupils, 
and so to discipline their minds as to incline 
them to more systematic after-studies. The 
value of the primers depends upon the compilers 
presenting masses of facts in a lucid as well as 
concise manner, s0 as to relieve their dryness as 
much as possible, and facilitate their retention 
in the mind. This has been kept steadily in 
view by the writers, who have proved eminently 
successful in their undertaking. 

HOMER, By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone M. og" 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | By the Rev. R. Morris, LLD 
ROME, By = e Kev. M. Creighton, M.A, With Maps. 
COPECE. y C. A. Fyffe, M.A. With Maps. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rev. Stopford A. 


M.A. 
i> By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
OLD GREEK LIFE, By Professor Mahaffy, M.A, 
lustr 
ROMAN “ANTIQUITIES, By Professor A. 8S, Wilkins, 
LASSI ! By H. F. Tozer, M.A. 
EOGHAP Pr L GEOGRAPHY. S. With 
By Professor Dowden. 


PHILOSOPHY, By J. Peile, M.A. 
GREEK LITERATURE, By Professor R. C. 


his ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, 


M.A. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 


Science Primers. 


Edited by Professors HuxLEy, ROscog, 
‘and BALFour STEWART. Uniform with 
History and Literature Primers. 18mo, 
cloth, flexible. Price, 45 cents each. 


INTRODUCTORY. By Prof. T. H. Huxley. 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. H. E. Roscoe. 

PHYSICS, By Prof. Balfour Stewart. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. A. Geikie. 
GEOLOGY. By Prof. A. Geikie. 

PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. M. Foster. 

ASTRONOMY, By Prof. J. N. Lockyer. 

BOTANY. By Prof. J. D. Hooker. 

LOGIC, By Prof. W. S. Jevons. 

INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY, By Prof. W. G. Spen- 
cer. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. W.S. Jevons, 
NATURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By J. H. l’atton. 


The writers of these small treatises have well un- 
derstood how to be concise without being dull, and 
will be found extremely lucid in their expositions, 
Prepared by eminent men, these Primers claim to 
be not only a most valuable addition to educationa 
literature, but the best stepping-stones in our lan- 
guage to knowledge in various departments. 


Any of the volumes in the above lists sent 
by mail, post-paid, to any address in the 
United Btates or Canada, upon receipt of the 
price. 


D, APPLETON & Publishers, 


3. The Post-Nicene Greek Fathers, A.D. 


325-750. 
4, The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers, A.D, 325- 
590. 
NOW READY: 
Book I. The Apostolic Fathers and the Apol- 
ogists of the d Century. By the Rew. GEzo. 
Une yol.,1Smo. Price, cloth, 


Book II. The Fathers of the Third Centu 
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“°7TIS BETTER TO BE GOOD THAN 
FATR.”’ 
A RHYME FOR POSIE.* 
By JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
] N the broad summer’s sun I stand, and you where, spring- 
time posies blow, 
While softly, thro’ your shading hand, you peer toward the 
time of snow. 
Toward the autumn’s gold and brown, toward the summer’s 
splendid crown, 


O, little girl! I would that I for you so loud and clear might 
sing ; 

You'd turn your face toward the eky with faith to see a lark 
on wing, 

And turning upward so your face, God on your brow might 
shed his grace. 


I only breathe a simple thought, within my plain and homely 
rhyme, 

The greatest battles ever fought are those unknown to fame 
and time. 

None reads upon the arfny-roll the struggle of a faithful 
soul. 


To fight by day. to war by night, to plot and plan to hold 


and keep 

Your lily soul in garments white, amid base things that crawl 
and creep, 

To walk unstained in every place, with God’s great glory on 
your face. 


My little girl with sunlit hair, and spring-time shining through 
your eyes, 

’Tis better to be good than leair. tis better to be true than 
wise. 

Bear this in mind from me—he wins the noblest fight who 
slays his sins. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CO-OPERATION. 
LAUNDRY WORK. 
By Sorppy WINTHROP. 


Y neighbor, Mrs. A., lives in that pretty house 

across the way with her husband and one little 

girl. She has always kept two servants—the regular 

cook, washer and ironer, and a chambermaid and 
waitress. 

Mrs. B., next door, an elderly matron, growing some- 
what feeble now, has only herself and her husband in 
the family. She has kept one servant, an Irishwoman, 
excellent at washing and ironing, but with rather a 
heavy hand at other kinds of work. 

The Misses C., who come next, are three sisters, with 
a young nephew staying with them. They have been 
in the habit of keeping two girls and doing a good 
deal of the delicate work themselves: 

And I, Mrs. D., with my husband and cousin Me- 
hitable composing my family, have had one general 
servant and a young girl to ‘‘ take steps.” 

Just around the corner, in one of the poor little 
houses on the side street, lives Margaret McGarretty, 
an excelient cook, who was so foolish as to be married 
a few years ago, and is now forcibly detained in her 
poor little kitchen by three small pairs of hands while 
her husband enjoys the gentlemanly leisure of tramp- 
ing. 

A few doors beyond lives old black Rho la, a capital 
laundress. Both these women are poor, and I am 
sure I don’t know what they would have do.e the last 
few years if it had not been for the many solid morsels 
that have found their way from our four better houses 
to theirs. Of course we haven’t been able to give them 
much work. We couldn’t afford it, for we had our 
own regular servants to be paid. 

Let us take a peep into some of these houses on a 
certain Monday morning a few months ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. are seated at their well-appointed 
breakfast table partaking of warmed-up baked beans; 
the regular Monday morning breakfast—so easy to get, 
you know. The coffee is blue and flavorless, the 
muffins are heavy, but nobody makes any complaint. 
These things are to be expected once a week, for the 
chambermaid is not a very good cook, and the cook, 
of course, is washing. | 

** My dear, I met Sketchley at church last evening— 
in town for a few days. Asked him to drop in to din- 
ner with us,” says Mr. A. ‘‘ Well, what’s the matter? 
I thought he was one of your favorites.” . oe 

‘*He is; I suall be delighted to see him,” says Mrs. 


* The above lines, written for my little daughter, seem to be too 
good to keep for myself alone. I therefore send you this copy that 
some other mother may enjoy them as well as I do, if you will be 
kind enough to give them a place in your columns. A. C, H. 


| 


A., putting a smiling face on the matter and rapidly 
composing a bill of fare suited to the capacity of her- 
self and the chambermaid. ‘‘It’s Monday, you know, 
but no matter.” 

In the next house, Mrs. B. has done up the break- 
fast dishes, and now somewhat wearily climbs the 
stairs to make the beds. 

‘*Mother,” says Mr. B., ‘“‘you’re doing too much 
work. Where’s Bridget ?” 

‘*Oh, she’s washing, of course!” 

‘** Well, then, if she can’t help you, pray get another 
girl to do these things.” 

‘‘Bless you, father, what could I do with two girls? 
I couldn’t keep ’em busy half the time, and they’d make 
me more trouble than they’d save. Don’t you worry. 
Everybody has to do so. If it wasn’t for the washing 
and ironing! Well! it’s only Mondays and Tues- 
days !” 

“Only two days out of every week ‘and a hundred 
and four out of the year!” growled the old gentleman, 
returning to his newspaper. 

In every one of the houses of our little group similar 
scenes are in progress. | 

Some of us have been early warned of the duties of 
the day by hearing the cook stumbling down the back 
stairs in the small hours on her way to the wash-room. 
By ten o’clock flags of distress are hanging in every 
one of our back yards and our pretty houses are thor- 
oughly permeated with an atmosphere fit only for a 
laundry. However we may try to smile away the fact 
we are all more or less conscious all day of the chill 
and ghostly presence that haunts the kitchen. How- 
ever we may pretend that it ‘‘ makes no difference ” we 
are none of us quite so glad to have a friend drop in to 
lunch on Monday as on other days. None of our din- 
ners are quite so good as usual on washing day. No 
housekeeper, of the condition and means of those I am 
speaking of, spontaneously invites a party of friends to 
dinner Monday or Tuesday. She has to think a mo- 
ment first. It may be done, and, perhaps, often is 
done, but there must be some special management to 
make it convenient. 3 

_We all give up something on those days. Either we 
submit to a poorer bill of fare and less careful service 
or we give up our time to supply the deficiency. The 
Misses C. are never all out at the morning prayer-meet- 
ing or the history reading on Monday mornings, and 
Cousin Mehitable and I always arrange to be, one of us, 
at home, if possible, at that time. 

In every one of our four houses there is likely to be 
on Monday evening at least one servant in low spirits, 
an uncomfortable if not weary mistress, anda general 
sense of relief that the day is over and will not come 
again for a week. 

Now whose fault is it that these things are so? Not 
that of the husbands, who provide liberally for the ser- 
vice of their households and do not wish their wives to 
be burdened with these things ; not that of the wives, 
who do their best to supply deficiencies and ignore dis_ 
agreeables ; not that of the cooks, who do a harder day’s 
work than usual two days out of the seven; not that 
of the second girls, who are doing at a disadvantage 
unaccustomed tasks. Whose but that of the great 
American people, who invented the system of doing 
laundry work once a week in private houses? No 
other civilized nation ever thought of such a thing, and 
certainly, of all the many inventions we have sought 
out, this has the least to commend it. 

_ Well, on that particular Monday evening Mrs. A. ran 
over after her visitor was gone and we had atalk. To 
make a long story short, before she left we had de- 
cided on co-operative laundry work. ‘‘I’ve made up 
my mind,” says Mrs. A. ‘‘I made it up when I was 
stuffing the turkey this morning, enveloped in a cloud 
of steam from the wash-boiler, and losing all Mr. 
Sketchley’s delightful talk about the Yo Semite. I de- 
cided then to give up one of my girls, have a general 


servant and give the washing and ironing to old Rhoda. | 


The rest of you may join if you please.” 

We did join. Mrs. B. hesitated a little. Her grand- 
mother and her mother had “always had the washing 
done in the house, but she thankfully yielded in the end. 
The Misses C. were delighted to try the project. And as 
for Cousin Mehitable and me, we gladly said good-bye 


to our little Betsey, whom we had really kept only for | 


Monday and Tuesday service, and turned her wages in 
toward the washing. 

Old Rhoda was better pleased than anybody with the 
new arrangement, and so thankful to be earning once 
more and not dependent on our gifts. 

The plan works well for us all. We do not save in 
money largely, for though our house service is reduced 
the laundress must, of course, be paid, and paid well. 
So that the gain in this case is not pecuniary. But 
there is no loss of money, and the increased comfort 
and quiet and peace of mind, the cheery Mondays, and 
good fare all the week, without special thcught or 
care, the reduced friction in the kitchen—these are 
gains no less than if they could be counted up in dol- 
lars and cents. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and &cperiences for this column.) 

The best ‘‘ corn cure”’ is not to have corns. Shoes that fit 
the foot are not apt to make them. People talk as if corns 
grew like maize, and were to be cut as corn is cut. 

When you sew, or use tools, the skin thickens where there 
is most friction and so protects the tissues below. So, where 
a shoe rubs or pinches, nature provides this thickening of 
the skin to save from soreness. When it is too severe there 
come inflammation and suffering. 

Having a ‘‘fashion” in shoes is one of the absurdities. 
The toes spread easily and naturally with every step. Look 
at your cat as she walks. Now bind the toes together and 
you lose all this ; and this is the effect of narrow or pointed- 
toed shoes. Heels increase the evil by crowding the whole 
weight forward, and bringiny added pressure on the toes. 

The Lord made the body with a certain poise and balance. 
The whole is changed by raising the heel, a different set of 
muscles is brought into play, and burdens thrown where the 
Lord never intended them. 

Our people always carry things to extremes. Court ladies 
long ago wore trains in palaces, and in full dress. Where- 
fore we must drag trains of all sorts of stuff through the 
mire of the streets when about our ordinary business. 


Court ladies in full dress long ago wore pointed slippers — 


with high heels, to add to the height and make the foot look 
small. Wherefore our people must wear them on walking 
boots and about their ordinary work, hobbling sometimes 
like a mutilated Chinese woman on her toes. 

There is a vast amount of quite needless suffering, much 
good work hindered, usefuluess impaired, and more work 
made for surgeons and chiropodists, who make a thriving 
business of it. 

A lady was laughingly apologizing to. her surgeon for the 
color of her foot, which he was bandaging. She had turned 
it: by a faise step, and it was what they call ‘‘black and 
blue.” ‘‘ That isno matter, madam,” said he ; ‘‘but very few 
persons have such perfect toes, in these days.” 

She had no corns. : 

They say that sculptors are daily in despair for models 
through the deformities produced by 1ll-shapen shoes. 

Why can’t we have things as the Lord made them: the 
work which he pronounced good ? 


Will you please tell me whether, in working a design in outline 
stitch, the whole design should be worked in one color, or the flowers 
in one and the leaves and stems in another? 

I think a great deal of The Christian Union, especially of the 
many hints it gives a mother as to ways of improving the appoint- 
ments of the home, and so teaching children truer ideas of culture 
and refinement. Yours truly, M. J. G. 

It is wholly a matter of taste. Many stamped designs 
have colored silks already selected, and if done in an 
artistic and skillful manner the variety of colors is 
effective. But, as in drawing the outline picture is usually 
given in one color, in embroidery the design appears to 
better advantage, we think, when there is a happy adapta- 
tion of the one color in the pattern to the color of the ma- 
terial. Brown silk on old gold sateen, pale yellow or gold 
on dark red, and black silk or red working cotton on white 
or gray crash or linen are the most effective contrasts we 
have seen. 


When lemons are cheap squeeze the juice from six dozen 
good-sized ones, grate the rind of half into the juice, and let 
it stand over night. In the morning, strain, squeezing the 
rind to extract the oil, if you wish it to be strongly flavored, 


add six pounds of white sugar, and boil until the syrup is 


thick. Bottle and cork. A tablespoonful of this in a glass 
of water makes a refreshing drink. 


Don’t fret over along piece of work to come, or a long 
season of probable discomfort. Remember what the doctor 
said to his patient, who feared after a painful operation a 
long confinement to the bed, when she asked how long it 
would be: ‘‘ Only one day at a time.” Let that be the com- 
forting assurance ; that we only have to live one day at a 
time. 


Do not water your plants a little at a time too frequently. 
A thorough wetting less often is. better. 
makes the soil sour and kills the plants. A little wood- 
ashes put on the earth will remedy the trouble sometimes 
when it has already been brought about. 


It is almost too late now to stake gladiolus, asters, lark- 


spurs, etc. ; but if they are toppling over with their blossoms | 


it is better to do it late than never. Half the beauty of those 
plants is lost if they are allowed to grow scraggily and un- 
supported. 


Our DYoung Folks. 


A SUMMER SYMPHONY. 


By Kirk. 


HE stood before the dish-pan, with a questioning 
and perplexed expression on her sweet young 
face. 

It was August, and she had washed dishes ever 
since the first of June. These particular dishes were 
particularly exasperating. As Huldah said to herself 
—she was never known to utter a fault-finding word 
in any. other hearing—they were ‘all stuck up.” 
How tired she was of scraping and scrubbing, 22 


washing, and rinsing and polishing, none but her-~ . 


weary little self ever thought. The teaspoons were 


Continual wetness 
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stained with eggs, and sauce-plates were rough with 
sugar and berry juice. Then there were oat-meal 
pans, and pots and kettles without number. The 

at rambling farm-house was full of summer board- 
ers, and Huldah surveyed the pan-full and the table- 
full of dishes, piled up as high as they could be without 
danger of a tumble, and wondered how she ever could 
go on washing the sticky things for the next two 
months; for these boarders always remained in the 
country through September. After they went away 
Huldah could go to school, and—better than all—there 
would be a little time for piano practice, which was 
more to this little girl than everything else in the world. 
The proprietor of this house and farm was not Huldah’s 
own father. He had died when she was an infant. 
Her step-father, John Blaisdell, was called by his Long 
Island neighbors an unusually ‘‘fore-handed man.” 
Fore-handed in this connection meant ‘‘ close-fisted,” 
for this farmer worked like a slave to make money, 
and racked his brain day and night to devise means 
for saving it. In order to make this house popular 
for summer boarders there must be a piano in the 
parlor, comfortable, cosy furniture, and a luxurious 
table. The piano came hard, but it was a good one, 
and little Huldah was provided with a teacher for the 
Fall and winter months, who agreed to furnish the 
necessary instruction for twenty-five cents a lesson. 
There was one lesson a week, and this was paid fur on 
the spot by Mrs. Blaisdell, who, to use her own phrase- 
ology, ‘‘skinched it out of the butter money.” Mr. 
Blaisdell said that ‘‘of all the hifalutin notions, this 
was the hifalutinest.” And as he was never near 
enough the parlor to be bothered with the ‘‘strumm- 
ing” as he called it, he soon forgot all about the matter. 

‘‘T wonder how girls feel that never have to wash 
dishes ?”? Huldah asked, as she commenced her scrap- 

ing. ‘*I wonder if it is wicked to feel like breaking 
things? I always feel like breaking dishes. Perhaps, 
Ishall throw ’em all out of the window some day,” 
and the little girl laughed as she saw in her imagina- 
tion cups, saucers, plates, soup tureens, and oat-meal 
pots—she would be sure not to forget the oat-meal pots 
—flying one after another into the yard. Then she 
pinned up her calico-sleeves, tied her bib apron a little 
more securely, and went briskly at the obnoxious work. 
I. was haid work, but she did not stop for a dong time. 
Then a sudden happy thought seemed to strike her, for 
her face looked very bright as she washed and dried her 
little red hands and stole softly into the dining room. 
There was no one to see her as she opened a drawer 
of the great old-fashioned secretary and took out a 
piece of music and hurried back to the kitchen. 
There was a strange weird light in the child’s brown 
eyes as she carefully parted the sheets, and placed 
them in-a rack above the sink. The music was an 
arrangement of Beethoven’s symphony in A Major. It 
had been.loaned her by one of the young lady board- 
ers, who wondered what upon earth this little dish- 
washing country girl could possibly want of Beethoven. 
If she could have seen the child’s rapt look as she 
stood on her wooden stool before the sink, humming 
the wonderful strains, and keeping time with the 
glasses she was polishing, she would have had some 
faint realization, at least, of what it meant. Some- 
times Huldah got too near the end of the stool and 
lost her equilibrium, and sometimes she forgot and 
polished the same piece two or three times over, but 
she never stopped work, and indeed made consider- 
able pregress. In the midst of Huldah’s greatest en- 
thusiasm her mother entered upon the scene, and im- 
mediately took in the situation.” : 

‘‘ Huldah Calhoun,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Those dishes 
ought all to have been washed and put away. What 
are you doing with that piece of music.” 

‘Just seeing how it goes; that’s all,” said the child, 
with a sigh. 

‘*Go and put it where you got it from, this minute,” 

the lady continued sternly. ‘‘ Your father has just 
sent up word that he can’t spare anybody to pick the 
beans for dinner. You'll have to do it, and iron the 
napkins besides. Dear me, Huldah! if you knew how 
you kept things behindhand with your capers you 
would be more careful.” 

Huldah took the music back to the secretary drawer, 
then, without a word, wiped the rest of the dishes 
and hurried out among the bean vines. Huldah liked 
to pick beans. Anything that took her out of doors 
was a relief and a diversion, and now the full, green 
pods came off the curling vines and dropped into the 
Pan in the time of the Seventh Symphony. Huldah 
had thought very much about the composer of this 
wonderful music. Some one had told her that this 
Symphony was written when the great master was too 
deaf to hear a rote of it. This seemed very sad to the 
Sensitive child, and now the beans dropped more 
slowly, and Huldah had to leave off picking and wipe 
her eyes. Then the sad face brightened as she thought 
of something else she had been told. Beethoven 
Played so well on the violin when he was only eleven 


years old that he made many of those who heard him 


weep, and everybody came away from the performance 
wondering and astonished at the little boy’s genius. 
It was a piece of Bach’s that he played when folks 
cried so hard. She loved Bach’s music, too. She re- 
called a sparkling fantasia and fugue she had once 
heard when a neighbor took her to the city to hear a 
great concert, and her eyes shone with a new light; 
but they soon grew sad again. Her friend had told 
her that Bach studied so hard that he became totally 
blind, and died dissatisfied with the beautiful things he 
had written because he could not compose any more. 
Bach played the organ well when he was only eight 
years old. She wondered if Beethoven and Bach had 
been obliged to wash dishes if they would have accom- 
plished such wonderful things. She was twelve, and 
what had she ever done? It was all on account of 
having so much housework to do that she could not 
play just as well on the piano. Huldah had the ambi- 
tion and the self-confidence which are the fortunate 
and natural accompaniments of true genius. Slowly, 
very siowly, the beans found their way to the pan now, 


for Huldah had left Bach and Beethoven to doa sum 


in mental arithmetic. If she could practice a half hour 
each day, how many full hours would that make in the 
year? It wasn’t hard to reckon, and she had just 
found the answer when her mother’s voice recalled her 
to her work. Huldah stopped short and looked into 
the pan. 

‘‘ Enough for a mess,” she said, and hurried into the 
house. 

‘¢ What in the world has kept you su long ?” the busy, 
bustling woman inquired, snatching the beans from 
her daughter’s hands. ‘‘Get to shelling as fast you 
can!” she continued. ‘‘ There is somebody extra for 
dinner; some hifalutin musician from the city. He’s 
very particular about what he eats, I ’spose; such peo- 
ple generally are; and those beans ought to be cook- 
ing this minute. They’ll be as tough as David’s armor, 
I’ve no doubt. Huldah Calhoun, couldn’t you have 
been a little swifter ?” 

The child said no word of Beethoven or Bach. She 
never spoke of her dreams, and rarely of her wishes, 
to her mother. She knew intuitively that she would 
not have understood her. But Huldah had sensed 
very little of what had been said after the one magic 
word ‘‘musician.” She had drawn a chair to her 
mother’s side, and was shelling beans with all her 
might and turning things over in her mind with equal 
celerity. She did not ask any questions. That was 
not her way, and she wondered where the musician 
would sit at the table, and if he would play on the 
piano, and if he did play, should she hear him, or be 
in the kitchen washing dishes. : 

‘‘Mary Rich was in a minute ago,” her mother be- 
gan again, ‘‘and said you would be dreadful pleased 
to hear the musiker again. Is’pose that’s Dutch for 
musician. I wonder Mary don’t speak English better, 
after living in this country so long.” 

should I be glad, did Mary say?” Huldah 
had asked a question at last. One long yellow pod 
was open in her fingers, and the fingers trembled so 
that Mrs. Blaisdell looked from them to the pale face 
of her daughter in unfeigned astonishment. 

‘*Well, I should like to know!” she exclaimed, and 
from the expression of her face, it was plain that she 
spoke the truth. Huldah emptied the pod and re- 
peated the question. 

‘¢ She said he was the leader, or whatever you call it, 
of that concert she took you to hear, and that you were 
quite carried away by his music.” 

‘¢You can leave now, Huldah, and tidy up a bit,” 
the lady went on in a tone of unusual tenderness. The 
beans were not all shelled, but Huldah needed no 
second bidding. She ran like adeer up the long flights 
of back stairs to her little room in the attic, and once 
there, locked her door—for what reason she never 
could have told—and sat down by the window to think 
it all over. 

‘¢Mr. Blaisdell may storm if he’s a mind to,” said 
Huldah’s mother, as her daughter left her, ‘‘ but I shall 
send over for Sophrony West, and give Huldah a 
breathing spell. Good gracious! how her little hands 
trembled, as the thought of the music. She is just 
like her father. If he’d a lived, nobody would have 
beat him with the fiddle. I wished I'd thought a little 
more of Carl’s playing at the time. I wish to goodness 
I had. I’ve told him many a time that [’d enough 
sight rather hear a cat squawk than that violin of his 
a wailing and lamenting. It did used to make my 
hair stand on end, sometimes, and yet Carl was ac- 
counted a good player. I must try and make it up to 
Huldah-some way.” 

The little girl was too restless and excited to stay 
long in the attic. She came down looking very sweet 
and lovely, in alight print dress, with pretty lace in 
the neck and sleeves. She would iron the napkins for 
dinner, and the one that was to lie beside fis plate 
should be just the least bit nicer than anybody’s else. 
She would put some of the late Jacqueminot roses in 
it, the great red-hearted, velvet-leaved roses, which 


were her especial favorites. He wouldn’t think it 
strange. Roses would make a musician. happy, she 
was quite sure. 

‘* Did the music man play so very extra nice ?” Mrs. 
Blaisdell inquired. Huldah couldn’t quite understand 
this new interest of her mother’s, and the lady would 
have been puzzled to have explained it herself. 

‘* He didn’t play at all, mamma,” the child replied, 
with a merry laugh, ‘‘at least, he had nothing but a 
white stick in his hand. It seemedto me, though, he 
made ail the music. Mary says the stick is called a 
baton, and the leader of the ochestra”—here Huldah 
put down her iron, and waved an imaginary baton— 
‘‘marks the time this way, and they all follow him; 
but I told Mary he did a good deal more than mark 
the time, and Mary laughed, and said yes, that the 
right kind of a conductor always inspired his 
orchestra.” 

‘** Well, you and Mary do beat all!” Mrs. Blaisdell 
replied, ‘‘and if vour father was alive he’d match 
the pair of you.” 

Huldah had often been told that she took after her 
father in her odd notions, but this was the first time 
that the tone of the communication seemed to have 
either respect or interest in it. When found she 
‘*made a note on’t,” as Captain Cuttle. would have 
suggested, but it was done instinctively, and without 


the least design, though with some natural curiosity. 


After the table was set, and the musiker’s place made 
as bright as possible, Huldah went into the garden, 
and picked three of the fairest roses she could find. 
The stems she tucked into a fold of the visitor’s nap- 
kin, leaving the wonderful blossoms exposed to view. 
She did not put them in a vase, because she feared he 
would not know they were intended for him, and then 
he might not feel at liberty to take them away with him. 
Huldah did not eat at the first table, so she could not 
see how the maestro received her tribute; but that was 
of small account. It was quite enough that he should 
be pleased with her Jacqueminots. The little girl was 
in the orchard when the great family of boarders 
poured into the dining-room. At this time she usually 
washed the pots and pans, and skimmers and cullenders 
and pudding bags—housekeepers only can tell what 
did not fall to her lot on these occasions—but Sophrony 
had arrived, and Huldah was at liberty to enjoy herself 


as she pleased. She had taken the Symphony out with | 


her, and when the object of her enthusiasm took up 
her roses she was beating time with a branch of 
asparagus, _her Symphony arranged on a low apple 
bough, with a fantastic backing of twigs and green 
leaves. 

‘‘ Are these roses intended for me?” the master in. 
quired as he picked up the flowers. 

_ The lady at his right laughed lightly as she-said, 

‘‘ That must be Huldah’s work.” 

‘‘Who is Huldah ?” the gentleman asked. 

‘‘The daughter of our hostess,” his companion re- 
plied. ‘‘She went to one of your concerts not long 
ago and thas not been able to talk of anything else 
since, I am told.” ; 

The musician caressed the roses for a moment, then 
put them in his glass and asked for some water. 

‘*T must see Huldah !” he said thoughtfully. 


The asparagus branch broke and Huldah was struck 
with a new idea. She would go into the house and 
see if she could pick out the notes on the piano. The 
boarders were all at dinner and nobody need know 
anything about it. The coast was clear, as she sup- 
posed, and Huldah sat down to the instrument and 
arranged her music. The Symphony went hard, as 
might be expected, and after a trial of some of the 
simplest paasages she struck into the fugue of Bsch’s, 
of which composition she had never seen a note; and 
only having heard it on that one long-to-be-remembered 
occasion. Her memory was perfect, and her ear won- 
derfully correct. Her manner of rendering some of 
the passages that had most pleased her was marvelous 
in the extreme. 
and too stiff with hard work for brilliant execution, 
but there was a soul in every note she struck which told 
a plain story of the genius which dominated her life. 

‘‘This is Huldah,” said a lady’s voice, as the ama- 
teur musician took her hands dreamily from the piano ; 
and Huldah turned in consternation to meet the kind 
eyes of the master. Her roses had been transferred to 
a vase, and this he held in his hand. | 

‘Tt was very kind of you, Huldah, to give me these 
beautiful roses!” he said simply. 

‘‘I knew you would like roses,” she replied with 
enthusiasm. 

‘*Tell me, dear,” the gentleman went on, as he drew 
the child to his side, and imprisoned one of her little 
warm hands, ‘‘how many times have you heard the 
music which you have just played ?” 

_ “Just ence; only once,” was the childish response; 
‘‘and ther it seemed to me it all came out of your 
stick.” 


There was a general laugh at this, but the musician, 


Her hands were too inexperienced | 
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who loved art for art’s sake, and revered genius as a 
divine gift, only smiled, and held the trembling hand 
a trifle closer, and looked more searchingly into the 
tender, upturned eyes. 

Then the master and the little country girl walked 
out into the August sunshine. He told her of the 
sacrifices and the drudgery which a cultivated talent 
must always entail, but she smiled and thought of the 
dishes which she had hated but faithfully washed, and 
did not feel afraid. 

‘‘It will be easy, because I love it,” she said simply. 

‘‘Huldah Calhoun, you haven’t eaten a mouthful of 
dinner,” Mrs. Blaisdell exclaimed, as the little girl 
entered the kitchen at last. 

‘Oh! mamma!” said Huldah, with a radiant look 
which reminded her mother more than ever of Carl’s 
face when he played the fiddle. ‘‘If you are willing 
I can learn music. The gentlemansaysso. He wants 
to see youright away. Oh! mamma! mamma! what 
do folks do when they are too happy ?” 

The beautiful dream was all realized. This summer 
symphony was played four years ago, and now Huldah 
is in Berlin with her dear Mary Rich, the lady who took 
her to hear her first concert. 

Huldah plays like an angel and sings like a seraph!” 
Mary once wrote to the musiker, and the musiker re- 
plied, 

“T do not think your enthusiasm is exaggerated. 
Huldah is art’s own child.” 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
GOD EVERY WHERE. 
By tne Rey. ALEXANDER MacLeop, 
Birkenhead, England. 

Psalm cxxxix., 1-12. 

HAT these verses teach is that God is every- 

where. And surely that is a very wonderful 

fact. God everywhere! That means he is east, west, 
north, south; in heaven; on earth; on land and sea. 

You could not travel or sail to a country in which 
he is not present. He isin all the kingdoms of the 
.iving. He is in the kingdoms of the dead. He is 
among the crowds on crowded streets; he is in the 
most lonely deserts. In homes, in schools, in work- 
places—wherever the night darkens, wherever the day 
brightens—God is there. 

And, more wonderful still, he is in the secret places 
of the heart, both of grown-up people and of children. 
Away in, away down in the soul, where thoughts arise 
before they come up to be shaped into words in the 
mouth—even there, God is present. 

But that is more than a wonderful fact. 
very awful fact. : 

Itis awful to think that there is no place, seen or un- 
seen, where evil doers can do evil and not be seen by 
God. No darkness so dark, no shadow so deep, no 
distance so great where God is not, and in which God 
‘does not see what is done. 

When Judas went out from the supper-chamber to sell 
his Lord, it was already dark. Would he have gone 
out into the darkness to do his evil deed if he had re- 
membered and felt that the eyes of God were upon 
him? ‘Those eyes beheld him leaving the room. 
Those eyes followed him along the dark streets. Those 
eyes saw him taking the thirty pieces of silver, and 
those eyes were full upon him afterwards when he 
came into the Garden with the men who were sent to 
lay hold on Jesus, and pointed him out by a traitor’s 
kiss. But it is more than a wonderful or awful fact. 
It is also a very blessed and very helpful fact. Itisa 
part of the glad tidings concerning God of which the 
Bible is full. What a happy thing it is to be living in a 
world where we cannot find a place where our best 
Friend is not present! 

But this is one of the lessons which a child may 
learn in a wrong way, -and I will tell you of a young 
American girl who learned it in this wrong way. She 
thought of God’s being everywhere asaterror. She 
was filled with fear by it. If she went into a dark 
room, he was there; or along a dark road, he was 
there. She was afraid to be left alone in her bedroom 
at night, under the terror of the thought that he also 
was inthe room. This was in the days of the good 
Dr. Nettleton, and it was the good hap of this little 
girl to be brought icto friendly talk with him. He 
told her that God was a Father, the best Friend that a 
child could have ; that he loved children, and that he 
had given a great proof of his love in sending his Son 
to die for them. And all the terror went out of the lit- 
tle heart, and joy and trust came into its place. She was 
no longer afraid to lie down at night or to be in a dark 
place alone. ‘‘My Father is here,” she would say to 
herself, ‘‘and he is here and everywhere to bless and 
help his children.” 

And is not this a fact to be thankful for? Our 
Father, who loves us, everywhere! Our Father, who 
sent his Sun to die for us, everywhere! Sometimes 
our families are broken up; sometimes one has to go 


It is alsoa 


in one direction and another in one quite apart. What 
a comfort to ktiow that along whatever path our dear 
ones have to travel God is by their side, and into what- 
ever far land they may have to travel, God is there. 

The difficult thing is to believe that God is in places 
of suffering and sorrow; a hospital, forexample. Is 
God present where the sick and the wounded are lying 
in misery and crying out with pain ? | 

I was reading a ballad yesterday about a children’s 
hospital in which this very question was answered. 

One day the kind old doctor of the hospital brought 
in a clever young doctor to see alittle boy who had 
been crushed by the wheels in a mill. And this young 
doctor said, *‘ He will never get better.” The nurse 
said, ‘‘Oh, but we shall pray to the good Lord Jesus 
for him.” At that the clever young doctor said, half 
to her and half to himself, ‘‘ Praying to the good Lord 
Jesus cannot set a broken bone, and the good Lord 
Jesus has had his day.” He meant that there was no 
good Lord Jesus in hospitals to help the sick and the 
wounded or to hear prayer on their behalf. The only 
helper in hospitals, according to him, was the clever 
doctor. Now that was an evil thought to think and an 
evil word to say, and it was none the less evil that it 
was thought and said by a clever doctor. That vexed 
the nurse, who loved her little patients, and prayed for 
them to Christ. 

There was at that time in the hospital a dear little girl 
called Emmie, and she was very ill indeed. But it 
was her good fortune to have this nurse, who prayed to 
Jesus for the little ones who were ill. By and by the 
time came when the old doctor must try whether little 
Emmie could be healed. There was only one chance. 
He must cut away something that was keeping her 
from being well. But as he looked at her on the little 
bed, so white, so thin, so wasted, he said to nurse, 
thinking the child to be asleep, ‘‘I must try to do it, 
but I really do not think she will live through it.” « 

Poor Emmie was not sleeping ; and when nurse and 
the doctor left she told Annie, who was lying in the 
next bed, what the old doctor had said, and asked her 
what she should do. Annie said, ‘‘ If I were you, dear 
Emmie, 

** T should cry to the dear Lord Jesus 
To help me, for, Emmie, you see 
Ii’s all in the picture there : 
‘ Little children should come unto me.’” 

But Emmie said, ‘‘ How is Jesus to know, there are 

so many beds in this ward ? 
** That was a puzzle for Annie ; 
Again she considered and said, 
*‘Emmie, you put out your arms 
And you leave them outside on the bed. 
The Lord has so much to see to; 
But, Emmie, you tell him it plain, 
It’s the little girl with her arms 
Lying out on the counterpane.’ ” 

So Emmie did that. She cried to Jesus to help her, 
and she kept her arms out on the counterpane. And 
the good nurse prayed and watched—watched so long 
and so many nights that she was nearly ill herself with 
watching. But at last the morning came when the old 
doctor was to apply his knife to the child. The nurse 
had been dreaming that morning: 

** Then in the gray of the morning, 
It seemed she stood by me and smiled; 
And the doctor came in at this hour 
And we went to see to the child. 
He had brought his ghastly tools ; 
He believed her asleep again ; 
Her dear, long, lean little arms 
Lying out on the counterpane. 
Say that Christ’s day is done! 
Ah, why should we care what they say ? 
The Lord of the children had heard her, 
And Emmie had passed away.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OUR letters have a way of coming in heaps, just 

- as the nuts do in the Fall when the frost comes 
and opens the burrs, and I have to put them away in 
the corners of my desk,just as we put the nuts up in 
the garret or stow anples away in the cellar, to be en- 
joyed a few at a time long after they are gathered. 
When the nuts were pa ticularly large and sweet, and 


apples red and juicy, y >u’ve often wished, I dare say, 


that you might eat more at a time than your own dis- 
cretion or mamma’s decision allowed. So each week 
when the printer shake: his head and says, ‘‘No more 
this time,” I wrinkle my forehead and look sadly at the 
lovely pile of letters left. This week I’m going to beg 
room for an extra num! er, and you'll think them all 
good, I’m sure, even if some of them were drifted on 
to my desk among the heavy snows of last winter, as 
was this one from Alicc. I wish you could see how 
distinctly and neatly she has written her address at the 
bottom of the page. If she does not hear from me 
sometime it will be my fault or the postman’s, not 
hers. 


ees | EAGLE MILLs, March, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I would like very much to be one of your pieces. Mamma has 
The Christian Union as long asIcanremember, I am very 


much interested in reading the letters from your nephews. and 
nieces. I would hxe to tell youof our big storm. My sister 
and-mamma we.e completely covered with the snow from the engines, 
They were at the door looking at the train, and snow came jp 80 
muclfand so hard that they could not shut the door. I stood up ona 
bank of snow eleven feet high to see the train come through nine 
big snow-drifts. It took’ three engines to pull one coach. ] am 
twelve years old, and go to school, and study arithmetic, geography 
grammar and spelling. I read the letter from the boy whose papa 
was & saw-mill man, and that is just what my papa is, and we live at 
one of the mills. I havea brother ten years old who caught a 
rabbit, and he has te sew on his buttons. I have a little sister about 
a year old, and she is just as cunning as she can be. We have ay, 
nice old horse ; he is as gentle as he can be, except when he is ip the 
yard and does not want to go out and he won't. He will come to the 
window and take sugar out of your hand. He has beautiful 


eyes and has a pretty face. My hand is very tired, and so I wily gay 


good-bye. 

IT am your loving niece, ALICE M. R, 

What a luxury it would be if we could bottle up a 
little of that cool weather and open a can of it now and 
then these hot days, as we do our preserves in winter! 
You may laugh at me, but I expect some of you wil] 
live to have your houses ‘“‘ cooled” by a big refrigera. 
tor in summer, just as we now have them heated by a 
big furnace in winter. They are trying something of 
the kind for our sick President, you know, and after it 
has been used a while longer the machincry will be 
improved ; and when I go to visit my nieces some 
twenty years hence, in their houses with all the modern 
improvements, I shall have them showing me how to 
turn on the ‘‘cold” just as now they turn on the 
‘‘heat.” But do tell us, Alice, more about the sewing 
on of those buttons. Does the rabbit have to sew on 
your brother’s buttons? or does your brother sew on 
the rabbit’s buttons? and what kind of a coat does the 
rabbit wear that needs buttons? A horse that eats 
sugar ought to have a sweeter disposition than ever 
to say or think ‘‘I won't.” 


> 


MIDDLEEORO’, May 16, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I think you have not had a letter from Middleboro’ before. My 
uncle takes The Christian Union, and I read the letters. My great- 
great-great-great uncle was Benjamin Franklin. I am making a 
visit at my grandpa’s, but I am going home to Boston in afew 
days. A little while ago I went with my aunt Mary and a friend of 
hers to the woods for May flowers. We each gathered a large bunch. 
This winter I have not been very well. I have not been to sehool. 
A little way from our house is a river, and I can see them catch her- 
rings. I have seen them catch fifteen or twenty at a time. Last year 
they caught seventy thousand. I am eleven yearsold. My birthday 
came the thirtieth of April, and I gave alittle party. I hope you will 
have me for one of your nieces. I do not think you will ever be in 
need of nieces ; if you are, remember me. ‘ 

Your loving niece, MARGARET W. B. 


I’m very glad to have you for a niece, and I think I 
can guess a little something about you. I guess your 
middle name has eight letters in it, and ends with n; 
that you have an uncle who is a big, tall man and can 
talk very well in more than one language; and that 
you have a cousin, big and strong like his father, who 
used to live far away on the shores of the beautiful 
Bosphorus. AmIright? If I kept my guessing-cap 
on longer I could guess more things about you,,.but I’m 
glad not to have to guess, but to be sure that you will 
be my loving niece, and I hope you'll grow up as pure 
and fair in your life as a pearl, and as bright and 


cheery as the loveliest daisy—a real Margaret. 


Fort Omana, Neb., June 30, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
This is the first letter I ever wrote to you, and I hope you will re- 


ceive it. My birthday comes on the 6th of October; then I will be 


ten years old. Iam studying geography, Scholar’s Companion, and 
spelling, German, and a little grammar. I have two little sisters; 
their names are Miriam and Nannie. They are very nice sisters, bu! 
they are very mischievous sometimes. Miriam is eight years old and 
Nannie is six. Our father is an army officer, and we are stationed at 
Fort Omaka. We came down here from Fort McKinney, which was 
avery pretty post. It is at the foot of the Big Horn Mountains, 0 
the Clear Fork of Powder River. We had a good many rides in the 
canon. Mamma found sixty varieties of flowers while we were there. 
About seventeen miles from the post there are the ruins of old Fort 
Phil Kearney. [t was destroyed by Red Cloud and his Indians, and 
they killed almost every person in the post. I liked the beautiful 
mountains and country around McKinney better than Omaha, ad, 
besides, it was a great deal cooler than it is here. There was a letter 
in The Christian Union of June 8th signed “ Matilda P. G.,” Batt 
Dorset. I think she is one of our cousins, although we have pev 
seen her, because we have a cousin with those initials who lives in 
Vermont and whose aunt is a physician. 

Your niece, Karty P. 


Have you a school in the fort? I should not like 
be where the Indians are so savage, but I am afraid W¢ 
are a little to blame for the evil passions and cruelty of 
the Indians. God will require of us sometime wht! 
excuse we have for their treatment, and I am afraid 
we can offer very poor ones. Now we are learnils 
that the only safe way to live is the right way, and thet 
if we would save our lives we must show the Indians 


how to ‘‘do justly” and ‘‘love mercy,” as well 


“walk humbly” with God. I’m very much afraid 
we have so sadly failed to do that in the past that the 
Indians have added to their natural savage nature* 
great deal of wickedness, and that their evil passio™ 
have been increased instead of cured by our example. 


1881. 


CHERRY VaLz, January 7; 

My Nice Olid Aunlie: 
Iam not going to think of you as a “big red-whiskered New 
Yorker,” but,as our dear antic; which I know you are since 
write 80 beautifully and sent me such lovely dard, all che 
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Avaver 17, 1881. 


THE OCHRISTTAN UNION. 


J got on Christmas none gave me such delight as your card. We 
a grand time that day. A house full of friends and after dinner 
the lighted and loaded tree. We sent presents to all the children in 
the families who work for us, so they were happy too. I send you 
my picture which was taken a year ago, so you must imagine me a 
little taller. I also send you a paper-knife which papa made, and it 
jg for real use. Mamma says you will enjoy that, as there is some- 


thing of our real selves in the thought of it. If mamma’s well next. 


summer we are going to remain at home and have lots of city friends 
in our country home, and if you eould only come too I would intro- 
duce you to all my pets and you could see me milk my cow, which 
my grandpa taught me to do; then sometimes I practice my music 
jesgon, then run and help churn, and grandma says she likes girls 
that can be useful either in the parlor or kitchen. When I bake 
pies papa always says mine tastes better than the cook’s, and so he 
eats a whole one if I let him. Now good-bye, and come next summer 
to see your loving niece, Maup A. C. 
I’ve waited all this time to get a picture of myself for 
you, and it isn’t ready yet. You shall have one by 
and by, I hope. The paper-knife is beautiful, and your 
mamma is right about my enjoying it because it con- 
tains something of yourselves. I keep it right before 
me on my desk and so think of you very often. You 
are now, I suppose, busy baking and sweeping for all 
your city friends. Tell your papa to eat a piece of the 
very next pie for me and then give you a kiss for it. 


CLARKSVILLE, March 5, 1881. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

[have been reading the letters in The Christian Union and would 
like to be numbered with your nephews. Mother takes your paper; 
she enjoys the sermons and reads the short ones tome. I am eight 
years old and go to school, I have two pets, a dog and a horse. 
Please answer my letter, 3 

Your loving nephew, 


Very soon how much your mamma will enjoy your 


WILLIE. 


reading to her while she is sewing. I hope you will 


be able to do it before very long, for although it is 
pleasant to have pets and to be petted, to be watched 
over and tended, the greatest happiness comes when 
you begin to give pleasure to others instead of always 
taking it from them. 


Dear Aunt Patience: | 

Iam seven years old. I am visiting my uncle and aunt in Vermont. 
New York is my real home. The mountains are beautiful. There 
arenot many trees to climb, which I don’tlike. Ihavea Maltese 
kitty, her name is Frolic; and I have a doll, her nameis May. Please 
publish this. Your friend, HELEN. 

Oh! dear, we have a Maltese kitty too. It came 
yesterday in a basket, and it was so wild and fright- 
ened that Ihad to keep getting up in the night to tend 
i. It cried like a baby—no—I can’t say that, for it 
lowled worse than any baby Iever heard—and [ve 
heard babies cry pretty loud. I hope it will get tame 
soon and drive the mice away from our house, for we 
are greatly troubled by them. ‘ 


FARMINGTON. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your little nieces. We are all very sad to- 
day because the President was shot. I think you knew it before we 
did,as you live nearer Washington. I am seven years old and go to 
school. It is vacation now. My teacher is not coming back next 
year, and [am very sorry. She was so kind and good tousall. I 
have a little sister Lena and brother Willie in heayen. I am all alone 
here, and would like to have Trixie to play with. It seems as if I 
could see her sweet face now. I always like to read your letters, but 
enjoy them better when mamma reads them to me. 

I will say good-by forIam tired now. With much love from 

VEVIE. 

Perhaps I heard of the President’s trouble a little 
before you did, but probably not much, for you know 
the telegraph brings all places very near together. Not 
exactly near together for all purposes, for if it could 
Ishould be walking up your steps to make you a call, 
lnstead of writing here. If it should happen ever that 
I'could do it, I should put a kiss on each of your 
cheeks for the letter, so nicely written. Trixie woul? 
enjoy playing with you very much, and would send 
you her love, but she is not here with me. 


NORWALK. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have never written to you before, but I would like to have you 
lake me for a niece. Papa has taken The Christian Union ever since 
Tcan remember, and I am twelve years old. I like to read the letters 
in your Writing Desk very much. I have two brothers younger than 
Ibut no sister. Norwalk is a small place fifty miles west of Cleve- 
land and 1s very pretty. The main street—which is called Main 

is about three miles long and is shaded by beautiful maple 

trees the whole length. It is often called Maple City. Inthe autumn 
itis lovely here when the leaves are all gold, red, brown and many 
bright and beautiful colors. Nearly every summer we go some- 
Where. Two years ago we went through the great lakes and last year 
We went to the seashore near Boston. I have been to New York 
twice. My brother has a dog called Czar, and I have a kitten, and 
they play together so cunningly. Does your mocking-bird sing much 
tow? I should like to write more but I am afraid there would not 
: room for others that want their letters printed just as much as 

do. Cora B, T. 


Your thoughtfulness for others whose letters are 
Waiting is so pleasant to me that. I took your letter 
from among others to print. I hope it will suggest a 
‘imilar patience to others. I wish the people who set 
Sut those maple trees would come and do the same 
a deed for the village in which I am staying for a 
little while. Everything about it is beautiful except- 
ing the roads and the houses. - I suppose you wonder 
What is left. Why, the most lovely hills and the added 


of a stream of water, so that in every direction 


We see the broken outlines of mountains with lights 
ty shadows such as can only come where hill and 
* combine to coax the clouds into all varieties 


tance, and no one else was in danger, I should like to 


of shapes, from delicate fancy films to dark, thick 
masses that seem to be trying to appear like rugged 
mountains high up in the sky. But the houses are set 
at every angle, and in places jostling one another in 
a most unmannerly way; the fences are ugly; the 
roads despoiled of their natural wildness are left un- 
shaded and naked. Itis a great pity, and I hope as my 
young people grow up they will consider it a duty todo 
all they can to contribute to the sightliness of the city 
or town in which they live. 


DAVENPORT, April 9, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I want to be one of your nieces before you get so many that you 
have no room for any more. My sister has taken The Christian 
Union ever since I can remember. I always read your Writing Desk, 
and enjoy it more than anything else in the paper. I was twelve 
years old the first of April, and live in Davenport, Iowa. I go to 
school, aad study reading, arithmetic, geography, and spelling, and 
I like geography better than anything else. I have three sisters and 
two brothers. I am the youngest of the family. Aunt Patience, I 
should like to know what your name is. My mamma says she thinks 
you are Mrs. 8., but I don’t know. This has been a very long and 
cold winter. The Mississippi flows right in front of our yard—that 
is, there is a road between us and the river—and, I am happy to say, 
itis nowclear. The ice played an April-fool joke on us all, and left 
without us knowing anything about it. The people all thought that 
there would be terrible danger when the ice broke, not only to the 
lumber-men, but to the whole city, and had sent away for dynamite 
to blow the ice up with; but the ice was very rotten, and so got the 
start of the people. I guess now spring will come, although we did 
have a snow-storm yesterday (the Sth of April). I am reading 
“Little Men.” I wrote a while ago, but as I guess you did not get 
it, I try again. I am afraid if I don’t stop my letter will get too long 
to print, and I would like to see it in the paper very much. 

Your affectionate niece, JESSAMINE. 


Your mamma must guess again. I should like that 
kind of April-fool joke, although if I were at a safe dis- 


see the ice blown up. 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 8, 1831. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We were so happy to see Allie’s little letter in print, and mamma 
has reat! us your kind answer many times. 

I have not been very well to-day, and a French lady brought me a 
little blue-eyed kitty. Do you think Trixie would like me to name 
it for her? We have two other cats, and one of them has just now 
climbed up on the window-sill and is mewing to be let in; so I will 
not write any more, but go and let her come into the house. 

May I be one of your nieces ? 
Yours truly, 


Thank you for the address. Trixie will be very 
much pleased to have the kitty named for her. My 
love to Allie and your papa and mamma. _ I do want 
to go to California very much, and you may be sure I 
shall look for you if I go. 


May G. B. 


East RANDOLPH, July 17, 1881. 
Mrs. Patience Perplex: 

DEAR AUNTIE: I have written to you once be!ore, but as my lei- 
ter was not printed nor answered, I gave up, and have not written 
again. Maybe I did not direct it right, for I said ** Aunt Patience ” 
instead of ** Mrs. Patier ce,” and so forth ; so, maybe, you did not get 
it. I should like to be one of your nieces, but you have so many I 
suppose you won’t want me, when I don’t write once in a year. But 
I wish ycu would call me one if I never write again, but I will if you 
would answer this one. I live in a small village, so I don’t have any- 
thing interesting to tell you. We hive a lawn and a lot of flowers. 
There is a creek atthe back of our house in our pasture. Dear 
Auntie, I have written so much I am afraid you won’t publish it. I 
have gota cat, and my brother and I have got a dog; he is a full- 
blooded shepherd dog, and his name is Sailor. I have two brothers, 
both older than myself; the youngest is almost thirteen years of age, 
and the oldest is twenty-one. Heis married. I am teu years old and 


gotoschool. I study reading, spelling, arithmetic and writing and 
United States history. It is vacation now. I hope I can call myself 
truthfully Your loving niece, CARRIE T. 


P. S.—My papa is a merchant and goes to New York to buy 
goods. If I should ever come, I should like to come and see you. I 
give you an invitation t» stop at our house if you ever come this way. 

Your niece, CARRIE. 

I shall have to inquire about your letter. It may be 
in the great pile which I am still hoping to answer be- 
fore long. Come and see me, by all means, if you 
come to New York, and if I am not in, ask forMr. Mc- 
Cormick or Mr. Mabie, whose stories I know you like. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wonder if you can’t help some of us older girls as well as the 
little ones to be good? Or maybe you know somebody who can, if 
your hands are full already, as I should think they would be. You 
see this is the way it is, and I know a good many girls who live just 
so: They belong to families who are said to be in ** comfortable” or 
‘easy ” circumstances—a part of the “‘ respectable middle classes,” 
you know. Out of school, they are expected to help with the 
housework. Perhaps there is a servant, or, more probably, there 
isn’t; at any rate, there is enough to fill up the mornings. Then the 
afternoon and evening are to be disposed of. Fancy-work, music, 
and visiting serve to pass the time very well ; the more thoughtful ones 
read, or perhaps study, alittle. You say, “* There isn’t anything bad 
in such a life.” Perhaps not, but is there anything good? Of 
course I don’t mean the work; that is necessary, but the other part. 
I won’t deny that that it is pleasant enough, but is that the way we 
ought to live? Is that the way Christ would have us? It seems to 
me there is very little self-denial about it. Isn’t there a nobler way ? 
It is a reat pleasure to have a pretty home, but when that means 
planning and contriving and thinking, time spent on dainty trifles 
for its adornment, money, when there is not much to spare, when 
it costs all this, isn’t it a pleasure that ought to be given up? 

Books and music are fascinating, but may they not become tempta- 
tions to forget what we are living for? This pleasant, easy life is so 
different from Christ’s. He calls us to take up our cross daily and 
follow him. Is this the way to do it? All around us, in our very 
city, are those for whom he died, ignoravt of the great gift that may 
be theirs. And yet we go onlivingso! I don’t seehowwecan. But 
what to do, and how—there’s where we want help. Such people 
have not much mon.'y to give; they never come in contact with the 


suppose they don’t realize it at all—I’m sure I don’t. We don’t feel 
exactly called to be home missionaries, and we don’t know how to go 
at itif we were. The girls in books always manage to accomplish it 
someuow or other, but I don’t find anything practical. I’m sure that 
Christ ai:d his work ought to be one’s chief thought always, and I am 
equally sure that it isn’t 
Yours in search of the truth, A. E. 

The whole problem of right living, as it presents 
itself to one who is blessedly hedged about in safety 
from the grosser evils of life, is very well stated here. 
How exclusively must we make the simple work of 
telling sinners of a Saviour, and urging the vicious 
to be virtuous, the business of our life? It is not 
possible to make the answer so plain and clear that 
there will be no further questioning; but one simple 
duty—yes, and blessed privilege, I think—stands first 
as the beginning of effort to find the right way; it is 
to make a thorough, complete, solemn and joyous 
consecration of everything you are and everything 
you possess to the service of the Master. If you 
have one arm or two; two eyes or none; strength of 


fancies of the mind; power to rend rocks and rear 


fine linen; power to draw men by soft and winning 
words, or to rouse them by grand and stirring thoughts 
—whatever you can be or can do in the highest de- 
velopment of every part—dedicate yourself to the ser- 
vice of Christ, and then serve him by doing the thing 
you can do best. To adorn your home or your person 
for a selfish pleasure or a vain show is a sin, whether 
in the buying of an ingrain carpet for your floor or a 
sixpenny calico dress for your person. To use your 
time, your skill, your money, in just proportions, to 
make your home serve humanity by lifting it up to- 
wards God, is sacred work, whether it be in the making 
of a curtain or hanging up a Bible text. 
hard to know just how to spend the time, the money, 
the strength, in the best way, Lut God will teach the 
willing soul. Can you not see how helpful this thought 
is in the trying, every-day questions? Jf you can go 
into the evil places of the earth and have power to 
teach men, do it; if it is yours ta transform a bare and 
barren room into a place where some tired, hungry 
sou) finds rest and refreshment in preparation for better 
work, that serves the Master. There is abundant 
teaching all through the Bible and in nature that 
beauty in form, in sound, in color, is a part of God’s 
creation, and mun must use it as truly as he uses any 
other gift. Only this remember: Even though it be so 
needful and so good a thing as the right eye, anything 
whica stands between the soul and God must be 
plucked out, thrown entirely aside, and love of beauty 
must not hide Him; it must help usto see Him. And, 
dear friend, don’t you think there is work for you 
among those with whom you do come in contact? 
Are you sure you are not neglecting some work just at 
hand while looking for work afar off in social life ? 
The needy, the sorrowing, the unloved, and the un- 
loving—are they not beside you, and can you not begin 
immediately to edify—that is, build up—those who have 
already come into Christian life, by inspiring them to 
better and holier lives? 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


SQUARE WORD. 
A girl’s name. 
A boy’s name. 
Wild animals. 
To cut. 
Domestic animals. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
N-r-v-r-0-e-’d-i-h-r-s-e-e-t-h-s-a-s- 
U-s-a-e-t-0-g-f-i-d-e-o-s-h-b-s-h-e-n ; 
'-r-e-s-f-r-t-s-h-u-n-v-i-o-m-n. 
REMARKABLE LETTERS. 


1. A positive letter. 11. A repaired letter. 
2. An evident letter. 12. A thoughtful letter. 
3. A correct ietter. 13. A trapped letter. 


O. A. G. 


BERT. 


4. An upright letter. 14. A limited letter. 
5. A dull letter.- 15. A measured letter. 
6. A duller letter. 16. A doubled letter. 
7. A direct letter. 17. A separated letter. 
8. A criminal letter. 18. A solitary letter. 
9. An ended letter. 19. A ruined letter. 


10. A confident letter. 20. An angling letter. 


FRANK May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 27 
Square Word.— 


Drop-letter Puzzle.— 
John Gilpin was a citizen 


Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London-town.—[Cowper. 
Double Diamond.— T Cc 
T ABL E-CO 
SL 
E 


Charade. —Hot-short. 
Hidden Fruits.—1, Lemon. 2, Ban 
5, Apple. 6, Plum. 7, Peach, 8 Fig. 9, Prune. 


class they ought to help; they know very little of their condition. I 


Melon. 13, Lime, 


muscle or skill of contriving; vigor of body or delicate * 


temples, or deftness to spin and weave the purple and 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Heligious Hews. 


Affairs in Turkey.—A correspondent writes from Harpoot, 
June 29th: ‘*‘ My last letter was written from Constantinople, 
whither I had gone to represent the Eastern Turkey Mission at 
the annual meeting of the Missionto Western Turkey. There 
were also delegates from the Missions to Central and Euro- 
pean Turkey. The Bythinia Union, composed of the pastors 
and the delegates of the churches in the vicinity of Constan- 
tinople, with a few representatives from some of the churches 
in other parts of the country, was in session at the same time. 
These meetings were preceded and accompanied by much 
prayer, and they were unusually interesting. The reports 
from different parts of the country, especially outside of the 
capital, show hopeful signs of progress. This is particularly 
true of the Central Turkey Mission. The Mission to Euro- 
pean Turkey, too, which is at present confined to the Bul- 
garians, is doing a very important work toward shaping the 
political as well as the moral destiny of this rising national- 
ity. In several of the stations of the Western Turkey 
Mission a work of considerable promise is opening among the 
Greeks—a community for whom a good deal of effort was 
made forty or fifty years ago, but for whom labor did not 
seem to be, at the time, successful. The interest among the 
Greeks in those early days was largely educational and po- 
litical. It appears now to have a truly spiritual basis. Labor 
for the Mohammedans, which a few years ago appeared quite 
hopeful, has received a check through the absence of relig- 
ious liberty. The Word of God, however, is not bound. but it 
is extensively circulated and read by Turks. There are in 
this country sixteen distinct missionary stations occupied by 
the missionaries of the American Board. Ido not happen to 
possess the statistics of any of these stations for the past year 
except Harpoot, a few of which I will give. We occupy at 
this station fifty-nine out-stations. There are in this field 
twenty-two churches, which have a membership of over 1,300 
persons. The sixty-four congregations have an average Sab- 
bath attendance of about 6,000 souls, and the fifty-six Sun- 
day-schools have about 5,000 members. The total number of 
laborers of all grades, including pastors, preachers, teachers, 
ete., is one hundred and twenty. The contributions of the 
people for the support of their own institutions, for church 
building, etc., not including what is paid by pupils in the 
different departments of the college, is $8,540, which, con- 
sidering the poverty of the people and the fearfully hard 


times, we think is exceedingly liberal for congregations of 


the present size, composed of men, women and children 
many of whom have not yet fairly emerged into the light. 
Only He who sat over against the treasury knows whai great 
self-denial was practiced in raising this money. I have no 
hope that the churches will be able to do so well the present 
year. They, however, bear considerably more than one-half 
the expense of carrying forward the evangelical work in this 
field. 

There are indications that the American Board and its con- 
stituency regard the aid given to the Turkish Missions as 
excessive, considering the claims of many millions in other 
lands who are looking to this one society for the Gospel. A 
‘**Memorandum,” an elaborate document designed to set 
forth a policy whereby the Board may gradually withdraw 
aid from these missions, and leave the responsibility of evan- 
gelizing the country upon the native churches, has recently 
been sent out by the Prudential Committee of the Board to all 
the missionaries in the country. The consideration of this 
whole subject in its various relations occupied a good share 
of the time of the late meetings at Constatinople. The gen- 
eral policy proposed from Boston, of gradually transferring 
the work to the native churches, is one upon which the work 
has hitherto been conducted. The difference is in degree. 
The missionaries profess a readiness to pass over the work as 
rapidly as the churches can assume it, and a constant pressure 
is brought to bear upon the different communities to take up 
more and heavier burdens. The missionaries are prepared 
to execute the policy of the committee, and are heartily in 
sympathy with it, but our fear is that aid will be withdrawn 
so rapidly as to imperil great interests, and, in some cases, to 
sacrifice the fruit of many years’ labor. The motto of the 
American churches, for the present, at least, should be: ‘* Not 
one cent less for Turkey, but much more for Japan, China and 
India and Africa, and the other lands that are sitting in 
darkness.” The effect of thesmemorandum upon the mem- 
bers of the Bythinia Union was rather dispiriting. They 
confess to a readiness to assume more responsibility, greater 
care for the work, its plans and details, but they feel that 
while their own communities are so small and so weak and 
poor that they need more help instead of less, and that the 
burden of evangelizing the multitudes of nominal Christians, 
Jews and Mohammedans who people this empire, if laid upon 
them, would crush them altogether. The tendency of these 
churches will be, if the Board decreases its aid essentially for 
the present, to look elsewhere for help. Oh that the Spirit 
of God might be poured out upon the whole land! Every 
difficulty would then be solved. May we not ask all who 
love the kingdom of Christ, and who have watched its prog- 
ress in Turkey, to offer special and persistent prayer that 
all these churches and communities may be refreshed by 
special showers of divine blessing upon them and upon the 
people about them whohave heard the Word? Then will 
there be such an ingathering, such an infusion of life, such 
an increase of thought as will enable these churclies, which 
are now scarcely able to bear their own burdens, to under- 
take new responsibilities and make them truly aggressive. 
Another topic which occupied a good deal of the time of the 
Union was the question of church polity. The native 
churches are feeling the need of a closer, a more organic 
union; of being united together as one churah. Itis proposed 
to hold a general meeting of representatives from all the 
Protestant Armenian churches in the «ountry, at Aintab, in 


May next, in the hope of perfeeting such an organization. 


The present drift of the churches is toward ‘‘ Presbyterianiz- 
ing” the present Congregational system somewhat. 

The political situation grows more and more desperate. 
The State trials now in progress at the Capitol, concerning 
the murder of Sultan Abdul Aziz, are exciting intense inter- 


est among the Turks. It is regarded as an attempt by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet to get rid of men whom they hate and 
fear. ‘An official of high rank said to me the other day in 
Constantinople, ‘‘Midhat Pasha, and the others who are 
under arrest, may, perhaps, be guilty of the murder of the 
late Sultan, but nobody has confidence that the trial will be 
fairly conducted. It is to be under the presidency of the 


Minister of Justice himself, but he is a man of whom the 


Sultan said that he would take a bribe of even a dollar.” 

The Montenegrin and Greek questions having been dis- 
posed of, it is said that the European powers are now to 
bring forward the question of the Reform of Asia Minor, and 
the Turkish Government, in order to anticipate the Powers, 
has declared that she will pow undertake the mattter herself. 
Nobody, however, is deceived by any such declaration. They 
have heard it too often; and they know that the treasury is 
hopelessly bankrupt, and that any true reform must begin 
with the very persons to whom the work of reforming is to 
be entrusted. Satan has never yet been known to cast out 
Satan. Only so far as Europe takes the matter in hand her- 
self will any real improvement be secured, and the jealousy 
of the European powers of one another is so great that it is 
very difficult for them to manage the ‘ Eastern Question” 
with any degree of success. The Gospel, meanwhile, is 
gradually preparing a few people to welcome and help ona 
change when it shall come.—On my return journey I learned 
that the two men with whom I had had the adventure, en 
route to the capital, were noted brigands, whom the Govern- 
ment had long been seeking to capture. A few days after 
I passed these men ventured to go home in the night. The 
villagers learning this, and having become exasperated by 
their misdeeds, surrounded the house; but as desperate 
resistance was made they set the house on fire. In the at- 
tempt to escape one of the men was shot and killed, and 
the other was wounded and captured, and is now in prison. 
The roads are so unsafe that I was obliged to have a guard 
nearly all the way. 


Camp-Meetings.—The Adventist camp-meeting, which be- 
gan August 6th and ended the 15th, at Springfield, Mass. 
was the most successful One that they have had, as there will 
be prominent speakers from all parts of the country. Many 
new houses were put up on the grounds and other prepara- 
tions made for the large crowd. The crowd is constantly in- 
creasing at the Northampton Methodist camp-grounds, and 
meetings are now regularly held two and three evenings a 
week at Trinity Chapel, while there are preaching services 
on Sundays at the preacher’s stand. Nearly all the trains 
stop at the grounds daily. The Unitarian grove-meetingTat 
Weirs began August 7th, with Dr. Bellows’s address. The 
Sebago Lake camp-meeting began last week ; Ex-Governor 
Perham of Maine, George W. Penniman, General John L. 
Swift, and others, of Boston, spoke on the opening day. The 
Methodist camp-meeting at East Epping, N. H., begins the 
23d. The Seventh-day Adventists hold a camp-meeting at 
Morrisville, Vt., August 18-23. 


The Ninth Triennial Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of all lands was opened in Exeter 
Hall, London, by a welcome meeting, George Williams, the 
founder of the Association, presiding. Responses to addresses 
of welcome were made by John Wanamaker, President of 
the Philadelphia Association, the Rey. Theodore Cuyler of 
Brooklyn, Carey Thomas of Baltimore and the Rev. Mr. 
Cook of Paris. The closing prayer was by Rev. Dr. Newman 
of New York. The meeting was followed by a dinner and a 
devotional meeting. On Monday the regular business of the 
convention was taken up. About 500 delegates are in at- 
tendance, some sixty being from the United States and the 
Dominien of Canada, and the remainder from Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, Germany and other countries. We 
shall give our readers a full account of the conference from a 
special correspondent. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—St. Thomas’s Church in this city isto build a parish school- 
house 45x75, and costing $35,000. 

—The Rev. Warren H. Roberts, of Erie, Pa., accepts a call to the 
Bellows Falls (Vt.) Immanuel church, 

—The number of communicants in the diocese of Pennsylvania 
is 25,271, while the church property is valued at $6,750,000. 

—The Rev, Frederic Greaves, formerly a Baptist minister, was 
recently ordained to the priesthood in the Episcopal Church, at Suf- 
ferns, N. Y. 

—At Lake Bluff Camp Meeting, Sunday, August 7th, the entire 
audience of 2,000 persons rose at the request of Elder Willing, their 
leader, to engage in silent prayer for the recovery of the President. 

—A chalice with paten, which were presented to Grace Church, 
Jamaica, L. I., in 1704, by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, has been in constant use to the present 
time. 

—The Rev. H. A. Ottman has resigned his pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church in Northfield, Conn., to take effect September 
1st, 1881, and goes to the Congregational Church in Hopkinton, St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y. 

—Archdeacon Kirkby, the first missionary to have carried the 
Gospel above the Arctic Circle, has accepted an invitation of the 
Missionary Board.of the Episcopal Church to represent the cause of 
missions in as many of their parishes as he is able. Archdeacon 
Kirkby is a man of saintly spirit and of unbounded cheerfulness and 
courage. 

—Bishop Talbot says a man is counted almost a heretic who will 
dare question the * divine origin ” of Sunday-schools, but he has long 
been persuaded that, as too often organized and conducted, they are 
a hindrance and not a help. He thinks their effect on church at- 
tendance unfavorable, and that the children often stray off into other 
Sunday-schools where they sometimes learn that they were not made 


“members of Christ, the children of God,” etc., in baptism. Per. 
haps if they had been made members of Christ in baptism 
would have more disposition to attend church and not seek other 
Sunday- schools. 

—A nfemorial of the late Dr. Washburne and his earnest labors 
has been published by the wish and authority of the vestry of (aj-_ 
vary Church, ‘‘onnected with the church is a Woman’s Benevolent 
Society of thirty-two years’ standing; a Lenten Missionary Society 
for Domestic M'ssions ; a Woman’s Foreign Missionary Association; 
a league in aid of the Mex:can branch of the church; anda Young 
Ladies Missionary Society. Calvary Free Chapel is one of the most 
successful chapels in the city. It has a free readii.g room which, 
in addition to being furnished with the daily and weekly papers, 
embraces a carefully selected library of standard works, numbering 
six hundred volumes. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Rev. J. P. Demerritt, of the Brookfield (Vt.) Second Con- 
gregational Church, has resigned. 7 

—The Rev. 8S. F, Headly of Andover has accepted his call to the 
South ‘foventry (Ct.) Congregational Church. 

—The Rey. S. F. Palmer, who resigned his charge in Bridgewater, 
Conn., this spring, was called to the Congregational Church in. 
Patchogue, L. IL., in June. ° 

—There is to bea “retreat” for the Episcopal clergy of Massa- 
chusetts, at Haverhill, in the latter part of September. The expense 
for each person will not exceed $1 per diem. . 

—The Kirk Street Congregational: Church at Lowell, Mass., has 
written a letter to the First ‘'‘ongregational Church at San Francisco, 
Cul,, praying it not to take their pastor, the Rev. ('. D. Barrow 
away from them, 

—The difficulty with All Saints’ Church, Newport, has been re- 
moved by organizing a parish according to the canons of the Episco- 
pal -Church, electing wardens and vestrymen, etc. The chureh 
building and other property owned by the Rey. Dr. Mercer will be 
rented from him for the present by the new corporation. It is not 
probable that this arrangement will help the other churches, since 
the unusual number of rich people who have attended All Saints are 
likely to continue its patrons. 

—The Rev. Edwin Johnson, of Hartford, in a letter to the 
** Churchman.” thinks the languaye use ' in many places by Dr. Dix 
in his ** Lectures on the Prayer-Book of Edwar.i VI.” ** surprisingly 
strong and autocratic.” In the matter of Liturgical Enrichment, he 
wants to know why Dr. Dix says no change shall be made for the 
sake of change, or why he says we demand ceriair. things in m itters 
of dogma. Dr. Dix is a member of the Committee on Liturgical En- 
richment, but Mr. Johnson thinks it too early for any one man, ur 
considerable body of men, to make unqualified demands. He is 
afraid that this ** spirit of imperiousness ” will prove the most serious 
cbstacle to the -success of the proposed plan. He does not like it 
that Dr. Dix speaks of the Church of Christ as having fallen among 
thieves, the thieves being those wi.o prepared the American Prayer- 
Book and stripped the church, among other things, of the Athanasian 
Creed, the ado; tion of which Dr. Dix cannot do otherwise than “ de- 
mand.” So far from regarding it, with Dr. Dix, as a bulwark 
against heresy, he says it does not deserve the name of “creed,” 
while it was a similar excess of dogmatic statement and that unfor- 
tunate nicety of dogmatic expression on the part of New England 
‘* orthodoxy ” which gave to New England Unitarianism all its life 
and furnished the only reason it ever had for existing. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. A. Mellander, of Illinois, accepts a call to the Swedish 
Lutheran church at Lowell, Mass. 

—The Rev. Richard Edwards, LL.D., of Princeton, Ill., is spend- 
ing his vacation at Charlevoix, Mich. 

—The Rev. D. 8S. Johnson, D.D., of Hyde Park, Ill, has accepted 
his call to the Second Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Il. 

—The Rev. Dana Sherrill has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational church at Forest, Ill., to accept the pastorate of a simi- 
lar church in Savannah, Ga. He will be aided in his new field by the 
American Missiouary Association. 

—The Rev. Dr. Skinner, of Cincinnati, has not yet signified his 
acceptance of the chair of Theology in the Northwestern Theologica 
Seminary. Should he decline the place, it is feared that Drs. Craig 
and Marquis will decline also, and thus leave the seminary, at the 
opening of the year, in September, without professors. 

—Elder James White, founder and head of the order of the Seventh 
Day Baptists, died of amlarial fever, August 6th, at Battle Creek, 
Mich. He was President of the publishing Association and College 
which are located at that place. He was a direct descendant of Pere- 
grine White, the first child born after the landing of the Pilgrims. 

—The conversion of **‘ Mother Herrick,” keeper of the notorious 
house of ill fame on State Street, Chicago, is reported. Mrs. Her- 
rick says that she has been under conviction for three years, and 
that every night during that time she asked the Lord to show her 
some way of esccape from her sinful life. About three months ago 
an answer camein courage to abandon that life altogether. She 
is now with friends in the southern part of the city. She is in feeble 
health and is averse to notoriety, but has been induced to tell the 
story of her sad career as a warning to others. Some twelve or 
fifteen members of the demi-monde have recently been converted at 
the Minnie Brooks Mission. The trouble seems to be in finding 4 
place for these reformed women ; for the present Miss Brooks is 
receiving all that come and caring for them at her house. 

—Bishop Whipple , who recently visited the “Indian Mission at 
White Earth, says that in taking the offerings, every man, woman 
and child came up and deposited the gift in the-alms basin. He 
wants to know whether, if we had this custom, rich men would bring 
dimes and quarters. Bishop Whipple also visited Red Lake, 
where there is a flourishing Indian “church, while three years 2g° 
there was notasingle member. Five miles farther up the Lake 
more than half the Indians are Christians, where hardly three years 
ago there was not a baptized person in the place. The Indian chief, 
who is an exemplary Christian and one of the noblest ‘specimens of 
his race, has had much to do in bringing about this wonderful 
change. The journey into the Indian country, which lasted between 
two and three weeks, was concluded by a ride of seventy miles in 4 
lumber wagon. 


FOREIGN. 


—The number of Indian communicants in the Church of England, 
in British America, was, in 1878, 11,622. During the past twenty 
years more than 13,000 have been received into membership. 

—The Rev. Abbott Brown says that Bishop Riley has from first to 
last laid out, at great personal expense, $70,000 to keep the work of 
the Episcopal Church in. Mexico from being destroyed. He thinks 
that the werk has been greatly hindered not only by the Romanists 
but by rival Protestant denominations. 

—The ‘* Guardian” thinks it is not strange that infidels and deists 
and blasphemers have united in doing homage to the late Dean 
Stanley. This is one view of the matter. Another view is that of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who believes that the works of the 
late Dean have confirmed in the Christian faith a vast number of 
skeptical persons who did not belong to any church. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ONION. 


Farm and Garden, 
By ‘Henry Reynotps, M.D. 


Churning, although apparently a very 
simple process, yet must be properly per- 
formed in order to attain the best results 
in dairying. The aggregate losses sus- 
tained by the dairying of this country, 
every year, on account of defective churn- 
ing, would, if known, prove to be surpris- 
ingly large. Individuals suffer sufficient 
loss from this cause to seriously diminish 
their profits and discourage*their efforts 
at dairying. Theextent to which defect- 
ive churning may interfere with the 
means of butter-making is well shown by 
what occurred at a western creamery. A 
creamery was started by a stock com- 
pany, placed in charge of a superintend- 
ent, and was conducted for a long period 
without making any dividend among the 
stockholders. An investigation was de- 
cided upon, and Prof. L. B. Arnold was 
hired to visit the factory and discover, if 
possible, what the cause of the trouble 
might be. It was known that the supply 
of milk was of good quality, and that the 
sales were satisfactory, but the quanti- 
ty of butter produced was small. Pro- 
fessor Arnold readily discovered that the 
source of the trouble was in the defective 
method of churning which was practiced. 
There were six churns of the old dash 
form, but with dashes which covered only 
one-sixteenth of the surface of the cream, 
whereas it should have covered three- 
fourths of it, and with a shaft so short 
that the dasher reached only within ten 
inches of the bottom of the churns, which 
were run by steam-power. Professor Ar- 
nold ordered for one churn a new dasher 
which would cover a much larger surface 


of the cream, and would go towithin one 


inch of the bottom, and set it at work 
with the others. It was found that a loss 


of one hundred and twenty-3ix pounds of | . 


butter daily had been sustained by the 
defective manner of churning. Here 
was the leak which had carried off the 
profits of the enterprise, and a change in 
the method of churning remedied the de- 
fect. 

In order that churning may be properly 
performed, it is of the first importance 
that a suitable churn should be provided. 
Whatever kind of churn is selected, it 
should be one in which the whole mass 
of the cream is equally and completely 
acted upon during the entire time of 
churning. All churns constructed upon 
the egg-beating principle, in which a por- 
tion of the cream is violently acted upon 
while the rest is only imperfectly agitat- 
ed, should ‘be discarded. The old-fash- 
ioned dash-churn stands at the head, not- 
withstanding all the innumerable patents 
which have been issued to the inventors 
of what was believed to be the ‘best 
churn.” The dash-churn is also the most 
extensively used. It should be _barrel- 
Shaped, having a moderate swell in the 
middle, and the dasher should be large 
enough to occupy three-fourths of the hori- 
' zontal area of a section through the larg- 

est part of the churn. The dasher may 
be either a complete circle or made of 
two broad pieces fastened in the form of 
& cross ; narrow dashers, or dashers with 
holes in them, should be avoided. The 
more holes or notches there are the grea® 
er will be the friction and tne more will 
be the injury to the grains of the butter. 
Next to the old-fashioned. dash-churns 
Come the rectangular churns. These 
Consist of a two-foot square box hung on 
axles and turned by a crank. No dasher 
is required, the concussion of the cream 
against the sides and corners of the box 
48 it is rotated being amply sufficient to 
bring the butter. No cream adheres to 
sides.of. the box to cause streaks.in 
the butter. Some of the “oscillating 


churns do the work in a very satisfactory 
manner, ‘Whatever churn is selected it 
should be- remembered that the cream 
is churned by concussion rather than by 
Motion, and that the concussion should 


be brought to bear upon every portion of 
the cream in succession. If one portion 
of the contents of the churn is acted upon 
more than another, that portion will be 


| changed to butter sooner, and the other 


may be lost in the butter-milk. 

Losses in churning, however, are liable 
to occur, even where the churn is fault- 
less. The defect may be in the cream. 
The cream of some cows is changed into 
butter with much less churning than that 
of others. The cream of a Jersey may be- 
come butter after fifteen minutes’ churn- 
ing, while that of a Shorthorn may re- 
quire forty-five minutes. If the cream 
of two such cows is mixed and placed in 
the churn, the Jersey cream may become 
butter long before that of the Shorthorn. 
The Jersey. butter is. removed, and that 
of the Shorthorn remains in the butter- 
milk, requiring a second churning to 
bring it, or it is lost. The cream of far- 
row cows requires longer churning than 
that of new milk cows. It is stated that 
the cream of a cow eighteen months from 
calf requires one and a half times longer 
in churning than that of the same cow 
one month from calf. If the cream of 
farrow and new milk cows of the same 
breed is churned together, the butter of 
the new milk cows is likely to come first 
and leave that of the farrow cows in the 
buttermilk. When several cows are kept 
the cream of one or two farrow cows 
might be lost in this way, and no one 
suspect that there had been any loss sus- 
tained. Sour cream churns in a shorter 
time than sweet cream. It is not unusu- 
al to take sweet milk from the cream on 
the morning of churning, add it to the 
cream pot, and put the whéle in the 
churn. As a result, the sour cream, or 
that which has stood in the cream pot a 
day or more, will change to butter in less 
time than the sweet cream, leaving the 
latter in the buttermilk. 

Thus it will be seen that churning, al- 
though apparently one of the simplest 
operations, yet requires considerable care 
in order to insure its performance in the 
most satisfactory manner. The churn 
must be of the right kind, properly con- 
structed ; the cream should be in proper 
condition and of such a character that 
the whole amount will change to butter 
in about the same time. Dairymen need 
to bear these matters in mind and guard 
against unnecessary loss to secure a 
satisfactory income from the dairy. It 
is well for dairymen to occasionally churn 
the cream from different cows separately, 
and thus ascertain whether more butter 
is obtained than when the cream is all 
churned together. If more butter is ob- 
tained, it shows that there has been a 
loss by mixing the cream. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARM. 


Among blackcaps the Gregg takes the lead 
for size and lateness. It was very fine this 
season, but I doubt if it is any more produc- 
tive than the old and worthy standard Mam- 
moth Cluster. Neither Tyler nor Hopkins 
has yet fruited with us, though we have 
them both. Souhegan has not been given 
much care or culture; consequently it falls 
far short of the description given of this vari- 
ety by other growers. 

The Snyder blackberry continues to bear 
profusely, and the fruitripens early, but it is 
a pity the berries are notlarger. Taylor’s 
Prolific is of fine quality and productive, but 
no larger than Snyder. The Kittatinny is the 
best for the main crop, and seldom fails to 
turn off a fair crop of fine large berries. No 
culture should be given in the Fall or anything 
done to encourage a late growth ; it is neces- 
sary that the canes be well ripened to with- 
stand the severity of the winter without pro- 
tection. 

There are, I have no doubt, a great many 
people growing currants under the name of 
Victoria which are not that excellent variety. 
The chief value of this currant consists in its 
lateness, and when the Cherry and other 
kinds, including Prince Albert, which is later 
than Cherry, are about gone the Victoria is 
beginning, to turn red. Away into the latter 
part of September the fruit hangs upon the 
bushes. The berry-is large. Notas large as 
Cherry or Versailles, but larger than Red 
Dutch ; bunch long and the fruit is clustered 


thickly upon the stems after the manner of 
the Cherry. Those who once carefully ex- 
amine the true Victoria will readily distin- 
guish it from the numerous sorts that are 
grown under this name. I omitted to say 
that in flavor it is very good, much better 
than either Versailles, Cherry or any red cur- 
rant I know of excepting Red Dutch. The 
best selection of currants for the home gar- 
den, in my judgment, would be Red Dutch, 
White Grape and Victoria. I am glad to find 
that Lee’s Prolific is of much better quality 
than Black Naples, which has heretofore 
tuken the lead among the black varieties. 

Fall is our favorite season for planting, 
and we have always had the best success in 
setting all the small fruits at that time, ex- 
cepting blackecap raspberries, which do much 
better if left undisturbed where the tips 
have rooted until spring. 

Planting layer strawberry plants in summer 
is always attended with more or less loss, on 
account of the heat and dry condition gene- 
rally of the soil, which watering by hand 
will not remedy. Still, if plants are at hand, 
advantage may be taken of a showery and 
cloudy day to get them in the ground, and 
those that live and quickly start to grow will 
bear some fruit the following year. At this 
time most of the foliage should be removed, 
leaving only one, or, at the most, two, leaves, 
and the plants should be carefully shaded 
until they start to grow. 

There are various systems in vogue for re- 
newing beds that have borne sufficiently and 
are not worth caring for longer. A common 
method is to fork between the old rows and 
allow the new runners to root there, then 
turn the old rows completely under. The 
chief objection to this is that the plants used 
are from an old, worn-out bed, and, there- 
fore, greatly inferior to plants propagated 
from one that is young and thrifty. 

I prefer what is known as the narrow-row 
system, i. e., rows three feet apart, with the 
plants one foot apart in the rows. Whena 
new bed is needed, plow all under and plant 
again. 

When an old bed has become very matted 
and weedy it is cheaper to plow it under and 
plant afresh than to incur the labor and ex- 
pense of weeding it out. © H. C. CoRNEy. 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


WESTERN NOTES AND SUGGES- 
TIONS. 


Whatever may be the cause there is quite a 
general destruction of apple trees throughout 
the Ohio valley. In many cases fully one- 
quarter of the trees where the stems are from 
six to eight inches in diameter have been de- 
stroyed. What fruit there is on the remain- 
ing trees seems to have been injured by the 
codling moth, and in many cases fully one 
third of the crop has fallen to the ground. 


For general culture between the Allegha- 
nies and the Rockies between the 36th and 
41st parallels of latitude, the following varie- 
ties of apples and strawberries give very gen- 
eral satisfaction. Red Astrachan, Early Har- 
vest, Ohio Nonpareil, Maiden Blush, Rambo, 
Smith’s Cider, Rawles’ Janet and Ben Davis 
or New York pippin apples; Charles Down- 
ing, Wilson’s Albany and Miller’s Seedling 
(Captain Jack) strawberries. Of the more re- 
cently introduced varieties that promise well 
for market purposes also are the Windsor 
Chief, Sharpless and Glendale. The latter 
is one of the best of the late maturing varie- 
ties for general cultivation. 


Owing to the trouble that is often expe- 
rienced in curing fodder corn, it has occurred 
to me that panels of a portable fence could 
be placed at intervals across the field, against 
which the corn when cut could beset. The 
kind of fence suggested consists of a panel 
made of four or five pine boards, the support 
consisting of a stake at eachend. An auger 
hole near the top of the panel admits one end 
of a short stake, while the other end rests on 
the ground. The end view of this fence is in 
the form of the letter A. 


The sowing of winter rye Yor Fall, winter 
and spring pasturage for corn-fed sheep, young 
and calves, also for green feed early in May, 
is a practice which is rapidly growing into 
favor with Western farmers. A popular plan 
is to sow one and a half bushels of rye and 
six quarts of the sapling or mammoth clover 
to the acre. The rye should be sown by the 
middle of August if possible. In this case it 
will, if the season is favorable, afford pasture 
for calves by the last of September. Where 
roots are not fed to breeding ewes and other 
sheep; access to the field of rye at intervals 


during the winter is found tobe of great benefit | 5 


in promoting the health and general thrifti- 
ness of the flock. | 


Increased attention is being given tarough- 


weeks of dry weather are common bere late in 
August and early in September. In such 
cases there is not a sufficient quantity of 
moisture in the soil to sprout the grain, and, 
as a result, there will be a late growth of feeble 
plants, which are unfitted to endure the open 
winters common here. If the land is plowed 
as soon after harvest as practicable, and is well 
harrowed at the time and occasionally, more 
particularly after a light rain-fall, the soil at 
seeding time is found to be almost invariably 
in the best possible condition for producing a 
strong and vigorous growth of the wheat 
plants. The plants are thus fitted to resist 
the attacks of insects and the action of the 
frost during the winter. 


The question of making sugar from the 
amber aad early orange varieties of Sorghum 


throughout the West. It is now a fact that, 
with these canes, a syrup comparatively free 
trom the objectionable Sorghum taste can be 
made by any farmer. There is no longer any 
doubt that, where steam is used in crushing the 
canes and evaporating the juice, sugar can be 
madein paying quantities. It is to be regretted 
that so much of the cane seed which was plant- 
ed last spring has failed to grow; neverthe- 
less the information received from authentic 
sources leads to the belief that the results of 
this year’s work will place sugar production 
from the Northern cane on a firm footing. It 
is sure to be demonstrated that, by associative 
effort in the erection of steam works at some 
central point in each county, sugar production 
will pay. ** OCCIDENTAL.” 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SUMMER DRINK. 


Put a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of water, sugar to taste, and you have a 
delicious drink, that is more healthful than 
any made from lemons or limes, and a deal 
more gratifying to the thirsty recipient. 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings en 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAI1S 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


Remineton Writing Machin 


FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN. 


The only writing machine of merit 
ever put upon the market. 

It has passed successfully all trials, 
and its great popularity is constantly 
increasing. 

For business correspondence ; for writin 
of sermons, lectures, addresses, lawyers’ argu- 
ments, briefs, etc., it is of the greatest value. 

Send for circulars with names and testi 
monials of recent patrons. 


E, REMINGTON & SONS, 


Principal Offices: Branch Offices: 
981 and 283 Broadway, 1248S. 7th St. Philadelphia. 
New York. 38 Madison St., Chicago. 


means of CHILDS 
CATARRH 
thousands 


INVESTIGATE 


The matement of We method YOURSELE. 


+ free. Hundreds of Testimonials. 


Rev. T.P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio. 


out the West to the importance of plowing — 
earlier than heretofore for wheat. Several 


is becoming one of quite general] interest 
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THE CHRISTTAN UNION. 


™ 


Vor. XXIV, 


Financial und Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


The approach of the season when the | 4s, i907 
central banks of the Eastern cities will | & 1% 


be drawn on to meet the requirements of 
the interior in the movement of the crops, 
both of the West and the South, leads to 
inquiry respecting the condition of the 


money market as regards its ability to | Ark 


withstand the anticipated drafts without 
a strain on its resources. Naturally 
enough the casual observer would see 
many indications why we might expect 
an unusual activity in money this Fall. 
The extraordinary demand by the heavy 
construction accounts of new railways, 
during the past year or two, suggetss the 


idea that the surplus funds have been ex- | M 


pended, or locked up in bonded debts and 
obligations which must have partially 
exhausted our floating capital and pretty 
well monopolized our bank credits, to the 
detriment of our commercial and agri- 
cultural activities ; but we see no indica- 
tions of a strain in this direction, nor 
need we apprehend any severe stringen- 
cy, even temporarily. Perhaps it would 
be fair to say that the banks were never 
fortified so strongly as to-day. But few 
realize the great strides we have made in 
the accumulation not only of capital and 
wealth, but of active money accounts in 
this country during the years of 1879, 
1880 and 1881. ‘The director of the mint 
estimated that in July, 1879, our stock of 
gold coin in this country amounted to 
about $286,000,000. The estimate made by 
the same authority, of our present stock, 
is $520,000,000; an increase in gold, for 
two years, of $234,000,000. During this 
time our net imports of the metal were 
about $175,000,000 ; the remainder is ac- 
counted for from our own production, 
$60,000,000 of which has been coined; 
all of this sum remaining here. 

This fact of itself, when fully con- 
sidered, ought not only to relieve the 
public mind from fear of anything like a 
monetary crisis, but, when we contem- 
plate that much of this wealth passed 
into the hands of producers, both West 
and South, and that, in the nature of 
things, a good deal of it is probably re- 
tained in remote localities by those who 
were enriched by it, we must sce that just 
so much of it as is thus held by farmers 
will act as a relief to the demand on our 
Eastern and more commercial resources. 
The poverty of the South and of the 
West three years ago has been exchanged 
for plenty, and the crops to be moved 
will draw on the home resources more, 
thus demanding just so much less of 
our Eastern banks. As nations gradually 
become independent, largely, when they 
become wealthy, so sections of nations 
accumulate, and become less dependent 
on the capital and means of other sec- 
tions. We must bear in miud, too, that 
the shipments ef gold to America from 
Europe will soon commence. Indeed, the 
London and Paris papers are now in- 
forming us of accumulations that are 
being made for this purpose. In Septem- 
ber we should not be surprised if ten to 
fifteen million dollars, gold; were to ar- 
rive from foreign shores. This, taken 
with the extraordinary government pay- 
ments for bonds during August, Septem- 
ber and October, it would seem, would 
serve as ample guarantee against any 
possible drain on Eastern cities. A good 
demand is the sign of a healthy activity. 
This we doubtless may hve, but a strin- 
gency is scarcely among the contin- 
gencies. 

Money is a drug now at 3 per cent., and 
stocks and bonds are sti:l dull, but steady. 


J, & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANE ERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
ANY 


PAYABLE x PART 0} 
w Bills change an 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc. 


BEATTY'SOBGAN 18 useful 5 sets reeds, 
BEATTY Senly FIANOS. tp 


* THE WORLD. 
make Telegraphic 


FINANOIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SaTurpay, Ava. 13. 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 
eee 


c 116. 3 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 76 N. O.N.C.R.78, Cc. off. 125 
N. C. fdg. act, 66-1900 13 
Ala. cl. B, 58 eseeeereee 95 N. C. fdg. act, 68-98... 13 
Ala al. C N. ©. Red J. 92-8... 22 
Ala. 6s, 10-20......... w23s|N. C.n., A.O........ 
68. fd N. Cc. 8p. t. el, *98-9 736 
k. 7 &L. BR... 18\N. CO. sp. t., cl, 3..... 736 
Ark.7s.L.R.P.B.&NO14 (N.C. sp.t., cl. 3...... 7 
Ark. 78, M.O&R R 13 N. C. cn. ee 88 
Ark. 78, Ark. C. R.... 123¢)N. C. cn, 48, sm...... 85 
112 |Ohio 68, 86.. 
Gs I. 66, c., *98-9...... 114 
11134) S.C. 6s, a. M.23 69, nfd 12 
Ga. 78, £... |8.C. B. C. n. 6s, 
La. 78, GR. % Tenn. 68, Oo "90-92... 
Mo. 68, due ’82or °83..103 |Tenn. 6s, n., n. 8.,'14 
Mo. 68, due °87....... 40 
Mo due °88....... 6 40 
Oo 68, due 89 or *90. 13% Va. 68, 121 
Mo.6s,aoru.. due’92.116 | Va. 6s, xme. 
oO. 68, fdg, due ’94-5.117 | Va. 6s, cn., 2ds...... 46 
Mo.6s, H&StJ.due6.110 | Va. 
Mo.¢s, H&St J, due’87.1103¢/ Dis. O. 3.658, °24......1073%4 
N.C. 68, 0., "86-98. 37 |Dis. C., BM........ 07 
N. C. 6s, A. O Dis. 107% 
Dis. C. fdg. 5a, °99....112 
N. C.N.C.R. 78. c.off125 (Dis. C. fdg. 5s, r.....112 
N.C. N.C. R., A. O.1 


Foreign Exchange.— 6 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, $4.8254@84.83 $4.8454@84.85 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, © 
NEw YORK, July 7, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this cireular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each mouth. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rafl- 
road and other coupons and dividends payable in 
this city, without charge; make careful inquiries 
and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investments or other matters of financia] 
interest to them; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 


6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 


out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 


purchase or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- | W 


sion. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our “Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


DIVIDEND 
NUMBER 2. 


OFFICE OF THE GOLD GRAVEL HypDRAULIC Co., 


Nos. 155 anpD 157 Broapway, 
NEW Yor«, August 5th, 1881. 


The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


DIVIDEND No. 2 


of three per cent. upon its preferred stock, payable 
Thursday, August 25th, at the office of the UNION 
INVESTMENT AND PROMOTING CO., 155 and 
157 Broadway, New ‘York. Transfer books will be 
closed Saturday, 20th inst. 
GEORGE W. WARREN, Treasurer. 

A limited number of shares of the twelve-per- 
cent. preferred stock of the Gold Gravel Hydraulic 
Company may be kgd of the Union Investment and 
Promoting Oompany, or its authorized agents, 
er will carry the three-per-cent. dividend, until 

t. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per Cent., Payable Half Yearly at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New Y: 


GUARANTEED. 


Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 


$153,525.96. 
TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICKINSON, M 3 
: 243 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and full information. 


OFFICE _OFiTHE, 


ATLANTIC:. 


Mutual Insurance Company 
¥ New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter ef the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affaires on the 31st December, 1880, 
Premiums cn Marine Risks fr_m1st ‘ 
1880, to 8ist December, 
Premiums on Policies not marked ee 
1,495,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 


1880, 141,087 80 
uary, o 81st December 
Losses paid during the 


Same period.......... $2,071 
Pcs. 


miums and 
. - $873,118 96 


Expenses | 
The Company has the fol vi Z.2 
United tate ° 


983,558 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the —— 8 

emium Notes Rec 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will bc paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of tha issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their 7 representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at thc time of pay. 
ment, and cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 81st December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after 


9 


the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’s- 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. COoRLIE® 

. H. H. Moore, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEwIs CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLaKg, 
CHARLES H, Roar, B. 
JamMEs Low, H, RSHALL, 
Davip Lan Grorce W. Lang, 
GORDON W. DWIn D, 
A. A, RAVEN, Rosert L. Stuart 
Wx. Sturais, AMES G, Dz Forest. 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, WILLETs, 
BENJAMIN H, D, LEVERICN, 
O. Low, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
E. Doper, W H. Foaa, 

omas F, 08, DD 
A, Horace THURBER, 


. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
P. Geasere, L, RIKER, 
J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice Pree’ 
W. HM. is. MOORK, 24 Vico 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres! 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
apure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typhoid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Cremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in 
the kitchen range, where all germs, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure. Always at work. A perfect 
protector. See for description ‘‘Scribner” for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Union” for July 
13th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway New York; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 
No. 620 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Gilt and chromo cards, with name, 10 
ts. of 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


os have alwa received tae 
Award for their Tic Tevon,” 
“SINGING Q and 
PowER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


Theabove embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 1ith Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


GORRESPONDENCE. 


The eer agg of ‘* The Pirates of Pen 
zance”’ a Pinafore,” Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, Thus writes to the English rep- 
resentative of CHICKERING & SONS. 


ms? 9 ALBERT Mansions, London, 8. W, 
My Dear Chappell: I never a testimonial, 


and so I have some difficulty in knowing what to 
say now; yet, I should like to express the extraor- 
dinary musical satisfaction and pleasure I experi- 
enced from the Chickering Grand Piano-Forte you 
h to ask me to try yesterday.- 
don’t know which impressed me 

er and sonority, or ite tender 
delicacy. With regard to its ~— no pianist 
could hold any opinion save that it perfect—it 
does anything that it is called upon todo. I con- 
gratulate you in having undertaken to make such 
splendid instruments known in England. 

- Yours sincerel 
(Signed) ARTH SULLIVAN. 
Tom Chappell, Esq. 


All persons of Refined Musical 
ture need to have a Chick- 
ering 


were eno 
tone is noble. 
the most—its 


All persons to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments visit our ware- 
rooms 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT St., Boston. 


WEBSTER. 


The following from Webster, e 1164, shows 
the value of the Illustrative Definitions in 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 


Dia 


Sb... ¢ 


iL, 
fA =F 


\ 


~ 


1, flying jib; 2,jib; 3, fore-top-mast-stay sail; 
4, fore-course; sail; 6, foreto] lant 
sail; 7, fore-royal; 8, fore sky-sail; 9, fore-roy- 
al studdin 1; 10, foretop-gallant studding- 
sail; 11, foretop-mast studding-sail; 12, m 
course; 13, mainto 1; 14, mainto lant 
sail; 15, main-royal; 16, main sky-sail; 17, 
main royal studding-sail; 18, main ———— 
studding-sail; 19, maintop-mast studding sail; 
20, mizzen-course; 21, mizzen-top sail; 
mizzen-top-gallant sail; 23, mizzen-royal; 
mizzen sky-sail; 25, mizzen-spanker. 

The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 

oldings, Phreno ° velin, Ps, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 

rs, define 343 words and terms far better 
tgan they could be defined in words. 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
4600 New Words and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C.44ERRIAM, Springfield, Mass 
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17,1881.) OHRISTIAN UNION. 


PHE MYTH IN POETRY. rents gimme the Authorized and d translations, with- 
WHERE THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS DIFFER. WHITE 


call it indifferently an emotion or anidea—/ re actual changes in the Authorized and Revisea New Test. ted in el 
which is vividly interesting, and it is the es- | Specimen of arran arrangement. 
sence of living mythological language that it AUTHORIZED VERSION. seats ReEvisep VERSION. 

sh uld be thus natural to those who use it,| CHap. 7 31 |—And many of the people believed on | —But of the multitude many believed 


whether it represents to us a feeling (e. g. *‘it | to J him 
” —he that came esus by n —he that came to him before Illustrated 4 Cataloane 
went to my heart,”) or whether a whole sys- 15 16 thar 


tem of thoughts is implied in it, as, for in- - 16 16 | —because I go to the Father. —omitted. 
stance, when we say that the succession of Printed in open type, in cloth, red edges, 75 cents. LY. 
events is ‘*guided” or ‘‘governed” by laws ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 900 Broapway, Cor. 20TH St., New Yorx. 


Sent C 
of nature. And this naturalness is required Sold by Booksellers or sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price in postage-stamps or otherwise. 
in poetry even more than in other forms of , ete 
speech, 80 that any difficulty in adopting the 1807. Established 74 Years, 1881. 
words of @ poet is, for the time being, fatal | | a 
tocur enjoyment of them. This fact would COW PERTHW AIT CO., 148 St, Sixth Av. and 13th St 
seem @ serious obstacle to the use of any past @ 
mythology. For here we have something WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN BARD 
ereated by men who lived in a different civil- aan an 
ization from our own, and had different ideas rE urniture and Carpets, Oo U R R ICE Ss 
from ours, and who found these s:ories and ALW THE LOWE, 


legends the obvious imaginative vehicle of 408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place)) Brooklyn. MAIL ORDER 


their experience. These legends are therefore 
not the form into which we should spontan-| Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suits, Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Lice | AND OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING OUT OF THE 


eously cast our own ideas, and .f we are to Geese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. — SEA SH O R E, 


r 
4 to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own design, of all kinds of MOUNTAINS, OR OR BS THE COUNTRY MAY RELY 
them do n p Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. FILLED AND T TO THEIR. SeiRE Bee 
N 


so to reshape the material they give us that it tit 
may express ideas, feelings, experiences inter- New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.. 153, 155 & 157 Chatham St., LOSE ON THIS ESTAB- 
esting to us, ina form naturally and poetically SATURDAYS AT 


attractive to us. There will always remain a 7 

large mass Of mythology which cannot be H M cy & 

made use of in this way ; some of it has been : 5 eens 

practically ‘‘ used up” by ancient poets; some “sg ¥ 

of it is intrinsically insignificaut; some of it : 5 

hasareal meaning and interest, but it has lj TS 


taken a shape so intricate or so dependent on 
national or local peculiarities that it never yy | Sr 

can be made to appeal to us directly. But i ££ Pet 2 ay CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
there appears in certain mythologies, and 

probably in all, a good deai which has not | = 

been already versified, and which is really as 

interesting to us as it was to those who be- 
lieved in the legends which embody it. and 
such legends cau be used in modern poetry. 
In the poet’s mind the story is gradually, and 
perhaps unconsciously, transformed uutil it 
expresses by exterral changes the changed 
sumed forhim. These changes may be small i a a — .. Far | Everything required for complete out- 
or great, and they have their limits. But in) po, , _— fits for Boys and Girls, all ages up to 16 
all cases there is really some change, although ¢ years. Latest and best styles at the lowest 


the myth is, as we may say, the same; and prices possible. 
FOR THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER SUIT, Mail orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


I think it will be found toat the first requisite $ sisting of BEDSTEAD, BUREAU axp GLASS. WASHBTAND, TABLE, WO 


for the poetic treatment of an old myth is 4fR3 anp RACK. 'Packed in Burlaps and delivered to ary boat or R. R.’ Depot BEST y (if 315 SIXTH AV. . 


: r) in $2 extra. This suit could not be bought at any other store in the United States 
mates, or less than $z».00. Other suits in same proportion. Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mailed free. bet. Oth & 20th Sts. 


handled with perfect freedom. Adherence 
truth, is neither a merit nora defect. The Brooktyn, N., 
.* For Health, Comfort and 


sole object and the sole criterion is the poe-| 4 g39_ 188s1. H. JULI AN : ¢ Elegance of Form, 


MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 


tic success of the new work, and that sets ) | 
the only valid limit to change; since a de- 4 ARDENBERGH &, C0, IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF “ CORSET ) 
parture from the old form, of such a kind .* SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
that we are constantly aware of incongruities HUMAN HAIR G00DS 


between the new and old, is tantamount to \ No. 301 Canal Street, We 


poetic fuilure.—[Macmillan’s Mayazine. _ (3 Doors West of Broadw’y) Sample by mail, $150. For 
NEW YORK. sale by all leading jobbers and 


SCR B NE R 0 NT H | 17 4 Established 2% Years. Aretailers. Manufactured only by 
\ \ This cut illustrates a Switch FOY,HARMON<&CO., 
26 inches long, and weigh- et: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Ready August 20th, live ‘hair, all one length, with 
Contains the Continuation of the price bent ob- 
TWO NOVELETTES: for it, but ax the very best 
ha that can be obtained at any 
QUEEN TiTania,” vy Hjalmar Hjorth Boy- SUCCESSORS TO . Simi'rr good 
ésen; “THE WAUGHTER OF HENRY SAGE 
KitreENHOUSE ” (concluded), by the author EW ART & Co. 
Harnest Trifler.” ‘The richly illus- bout at any New York 
‘MipsuMMER NUMBER,” containing 174 for leos than $12 to 
¢ beginning of these two stories, sent to any Any Sw.tch not found ab- ils d 85.00. 
Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully | [AMMEN so.utely satisfactory can be arming. Homestead, i gb and other Lands; 


on receipt of 35 cents. wutely sai other I 
cd at our expense. t ces; Socia ucational and Religious 
are: YRICE, E, $5 ‘00. Jrangportation, Prices: Climate. Soils. 


How to Alter our Government. The CARPETS, ETC., jJucts. Herds: Wages, all Trades and Professions: Mercan< 


Metnods by which we muy secure a **People’s tile and Manufacturing Business; a!] Statistics; Are 
Goverument, ” being the by tion or sued, the Fifth Vainfallss to every clasy 
Alber every section beyon lified dors D ubstan 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, h Address _RRADLEY GARRETSON 


* The 99 ladel 
ln New York sccouut of i history and free, on ap tent by EDIATELY! 
arving ALSO, repare for Special Positions a3 
‘‘A Boy in Gray.” Another of the Address withstamp, C 
“JOHNNY REB” sketches, by Allan C. Red- ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. HUMAN HAIR GOODS, Intelligent Agents earn #50 to $100 
Wood. : No, 301 CANAL STREET, g per week with the Walke 
Victor Hugo as a Dramatist..» A; HARDENBERCH & CO. New York. Flexible Fountain Got inks 


and cri Brauder . Extablished 25 Years. 
tical paper by J. Brauder Mat- Hamil Ron, New York. 


How to Build an Ice-Yacht.”» A| CH URCH EQUIP MENT ° For Washing Win- 
in ndditi week town. Terms outfit 
ConUMMER STORIES AND SKETCHES. manufacture & superior qual ality of Co 3 A WEEK. day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
rising ** How EPT HOUSE BY attention Bella. $72 ly outfitifree. Address TRUE & Co. Augusta, Me. 
THo “Tux or” partes neg | Pump. GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
WHEATLEY"; also, KUSSIAN The Original and Genuine es lustrat J. Books and Bibles. reduced 
lustrati (Basil Wereschagin), with four il- ti 1 TMLAN, Patentee and M’f'r. Providence, R. I. 83 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 
of his important MEN EELY BELL FOUNDERY. day at home. les worth $5 free. 
“Ta OF THE Sza,” illustrated by War- LL P# RSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia" should $5 $20 Kad ddress Stinson & Portiand, Me. 
® WHEEL aS A SYMBOL IN ** Patent Lever True.” 
uly illustrated ; THE CALIFORNIA BIG | yENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y.| clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting | Gold. Chrome and 
Sour lustrated ; etc. inward and upward pressure. Pamphiets free. Ad- 
treated LITERATURE editorially BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY | ares Dn. 0. AUG. GREGORY, | answering an Advertlacment wilt 
omg un ** Topics of the Time.” Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for Church 86 West Thirty- -fifth Street. confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
35 cents ; year. Fire Alarms, Parme, Publisher by stating that they saw the 
CEN ue sen ench postage 
Pormeriy Scribner & Co.) DUZEN Cincinnati, O. P. Travers & Son, 16 Beekman Street, N. ¥. Advertisement in the Christian Union. 
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